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Immram CURAIS 
male Oum 


The Voyage 
of Mael Duin’s Boat 


Introduction by Whitley Stokes. : 


The following ancient story,? now for the first 
time published in the original, is said to have 
been arranged by one Aed the Fair, chief sage 
[ardecnaid] of Ireland. 3 Of him I know nothing, 
the only Aed Finn mentioned in the Annals 
having been the chief of Dál Riata, who died A. D. 
771, and who was probably more given to making 
raids and beheading his foes than to composing 
imaginative literature. The author seems to have 
been a layman, for had he been a cleric he would 
hardly have called one of his own body after the 





1 Source for introduction, text and translation: Whitley 
Stokes, “The Voyage of Mael Duin [part 1]”, Revue Celtique 
9 [1888]: 447-495 and “The Voyage of Mael Dúin [part 2]", 
Revue Celtique 10 [1889]: 50-95. 

2 Modern scholarship concurs in general with Stokes in 
dating the original story to the 8th or the 9th century. 
However, the fragmentary nature of the text, and the 
brevity of the episodes, suggests that it is a summary of an 
older (perhaps more expansive) version. [ed.] 

3 Aed Finn or Fionn [Aed the Fair], is described in one 
manuscript as the ‘chief scholar in Ireland’. An Aed Finn is 
mentioned in the annals as having died in AD 777, a king of 
Dal Riada, but no mention is made of his being a learned 
man. As Stokes suggests, they are likely to have been 
different men. In addition, Aed the Fair may well have been 
the author of the original poem, not of the version that is 
preserved in the Mss. See James MacKillop, A Dictionary 
of Celtic Mythology (Oxford, 2004). [ed.] 
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malignant Briccne of the Conchobar-cycle; and 
he would hardly have recounted the incidents in 
the introduction and chap. xxviii with such a total 
absence of professional denunciation. But he 
seems to have had some classical culture, for he 
cites Vergil and the Vulgate. 

The text is taken from four vellums, all more 
or less defective, which are here denoted 
respectively by LU., YBL., H., and E. 4 

LU., the Lebor na hUidre, is a MS. written 
about 1100, and preserved in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. This codex 
contains two large fragments of our story, 
namely, in p. 22 the first half of the introduction, 
and in pp. 23-26 [which are divided into chapters 
numbered with roman numerals] the latter half 
of chap. X, the whole of chapters XI-XXVI, and 
the beginning of chap. XXVII. I have transcribed 
from the lithographic facsimile published in 
1870. 

YBL., the Yellow Book of Lecan, is a MS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, marked H. 2. 
16. This codex is of various dates. Columns 370- 
340 contain the whole of our story except its last 
two sentences, and seem to have been written in 
the fourteenth century. I have transcribed from a 
photograph made for me by Mr Mercer of 30 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


^ For modern scholars, the MSS are available online at the 
Royal Irish Academy Library site: https://www.ria.ie/li- 
brary/catalogues/special-collections/medieval-and-early- 
modern-manuscripts. 
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H. is a fifteenth century MS. in the British 
Museum, marked Harleian 5280. Our story 
begins at fo. 12 and ends imper fectly at fo. 20b, 
with the sixth line of the verses following chap. 
XXXI. 

E. is another Ms. in the British Museum, 
marked Egerton 1782, and written in the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
contains two fragments of our story. The first 
fragment [fo. 1244, 1245] comprises the latter half 
of chap. XVII, chapters XVIII-XXV and the 
beginning of chap. XXVI. The second fragment 
[fo. 1253, 125^] comprises the latter part of chap. 
XXXII, and the whole of chap. XXXIII. 

There are no verses in the copies contained in 
LU. and E. But the copies in YBL. and H., at the 
end of each chapter, give its substance in Irish 
verse. The latter copies, moreover, prefix to the 
story a poem in four stanzas, each consisting of 
two twelve-syllabled rhyming lines. Of these 
stanzas the following is the first: 


Ardri uasal na n-uile, tustidhe in domuin, 
in gach aimsir, is in gach re, ron-be a chobair! 


that is: 
The noble overking of all things, the parent of 
the world, 


In every time and in every season may we have 
His help! 
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The story seems to me full of fancy and even of 
imaginative power; and I am unable to make 
more than a few guesses at the sources of the 
author's inspiration. 

Two of the incidents [in cc. XXI and XXVIII] 
may have been suggested by the words of Calypso 
and the cast made by the Cyclops in the Odyssey. 
The intoxicating fruits [chap. XXIX], and the 
need of mingling their juice with water, remind 
one of the fishes in Lucian's Vera Historia, otvw 
UAALGTH XAL THY YOWAY XAL THY YEVOLY TOOGEOLKOTHS. 
The enormous nuts cast into the sea [chap. 
XXIV] recall the nutshells used by the 
Kapvovavtat as boats: the ants as large as foals 
[chap. II] the Zzzoudeuzxec. The account [chap. 
X] of the swine-like beasts that shook with their 
tails the golden apples from the trees may be 
compared with that of the mysterious animals of 
Taprobané which [in fragment LIX of 
Megasthenes,5 ed. Schwanbeck] coil their tails 
round the date-palms and shake them so 
violently that the ripe fruit comes tumbling 
down. The serpents of enormous size mentioned 
in the same fragment, ‘of which some kinds seize 
the cattle when at pasture and devour them’, may 
have suggested the description in chap. XXIII of 
the tree-python seizing and devouring the ox. 
The pilgrim ‘whose clothing was his hair’ [chap. 


5 Ba starai seanghréagach, taidhleoir agus taiscéalai san 
India sa ré Heilléanaioch é Megasthenes [c. 350 — c. 290 
R.Ch]. Rinne sé cuntas ar an dtír ina leabhar Indika [eag.]. 
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XIX] reminds one of S. Macarius [Wright, St 
Patrick's Purgatory, p. 97]. 

From other Irish stories the writer may have 
taken the name Briccne, which is = Briccriu 
Nemthenga [‘poison-tongue’, ‘bisweilen Bricni 
geschrieben’ 6] of the Conchobar-cycle. The 
incident of the lady drawing back her departing 
lover by means of the thread of a magie clew 
[chap. XXVIII] occurs also in the story of Bran 
mac Febail [LU., p. 1212], and in the account of 
the Argonautic expedition prefixed to the Togail 
Troi, Book of Leinster, 221^. The accounts of the 
mill and the Miller of Hell [chap. XIV], the Island 
of weeping [chap. XV], and the Island of laughter 
[chap. XXXI] are found also in the Imram hua 
Corra, Book of Fermoy, ff. 1052-1085. And the 
notion of the food that tastes as the eater prefers 
[chap. XVI] occurs elsewhere in Irish literature. 
So does the fancy that the souls of the departed 
abide here in the forms of birds [chap. XIX]. The 
incident in chap. XII, of the white sheep 
becoming black, and the black sheep becoming 
white, reminds one of [a] passage in the 
Mabinogi of Peredur, R. B. Mab. 225, Guest’s 
Mab., I. 344. 

But the piece from which our author has 
apparently drawn most is the Perigrinatio [or 
Navigatio] sancti Brandani Abbatis, a Latin 
romance, of which one copy, said to be of the 





6 Windisch, Woerterbuch, p. 871. 
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ninth century7, is preserved in the Vatican 
[Regin. Christinae, 217, vell. 4t°]: another of the 
twelfth century [Ms. 2333, A. Colbert] has been 
published by M. Achille Jubinal $ and Dr Moran;? 
and a third, also of the twelfth century [in the “Ms. 
844 der Pauliner Bibliothek zu Leipzig], by Dr 
Carl Schroder 1°. The passages of this romance 
which seem to have been imitated by, or known 
to, Aed Finn are quoted in the notes to the 
following translation. 

Two or three small portions of the text now 
printed have been published, with more or less 
incorrectness, by Dr Petrie", O'Curry ?, and 
Crowe!3, 

A translation of the whole text by Crowe, 
which I have never seen, is said to be in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy. :4 The so- 
called translation printed in Dr Joyce's Old Celtic 
Romances, pp. 112-176, is intended for popular 





7 Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to 
the history of Great Britain and Ireland, i. 159. 

8 La Légende latine de S. Brandaines. Paris, 1836. 

9 Acta Sancta Brendani. Dublin, 1872, pp. 85-131. Dr 
Moran mentions another MS, in the Bibl. Sessoriana, Rome, 
no. 114, ‘probably of the 11th century’. 

10 Sanct Brandan, Erlangen, 1871. 

u Round Towers, p. 378. 

12 Manners and Customs, III, pp. 159, 164. 

13 In a note to his edition of the Siabarcharpat Conculainn 
[sic], p. 440. [Crowe, John O’Beirne, ed. and tr., *Siabur- 
charpat Con Culaind," The Journal of the Royal Historical 
and Archaeological Association of Ireland, 4th series, 1:2, 
1871 [1878]: 371-448.] 

14 Ní raibh mé in ann an t-aistriuchán sin a aimsiú [eag.]. 
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reading, not serious criticism. One may, at all 
events, say that it has suggested to a great English 
fili, Lord Tennyson, a poem — The Voyage of 
Maeldune — which is full of colour and music, — 
full, too, of wise counsel for the Irish, — though it 
bears, as we shall see, only a remote relation to 
the original. 
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CONTENTS. 
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murder. Mael duin's birth and rearing. 
He sets out by sea to avenge his father. 

I. He finds the murderers in an island, but 
before he can slay them is driven away to 
the ocean by a storm. 

II. The Island of the Enormous Ants. 

III. The Island of the great Birds 

IV. The Horselike Monster. 

V. The Demons' Horserace. 

VI.  TheHouse ofthe Salmon. 

VII. The Wondrous Fruit. 
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IX. The Fighting Horses. 
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XXIV. The Cliffs of Water and the terrified 
Islanders. 

XXV. The Water-Arch and the Salmon. 

XXVI. The Silver Column and the Silver Net. 

XXVII. The Island on the Pedestal. 

XXVIII. The Island Queen and her Seventeen 
Daughters. 
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Editorial note: Some attempt has been made to 
regularise spelling in conformity with the Electronic 
Dictionary of the Irish Language, [eDIL], edited by 
Gregory Toner, Maire Ni Mhaonaigh, Sharon 
Arbuthnot, Marie-Luise Theuerkauf and Dagmar 
Wodtko [www.dilie]. Note in particular: the 
regularisation of &, ce as ae, oe: thus Máel dúin; the 
regularisation of long vowels with síneadh fada; and 
the separation of the imperfective preverb no from its 
verb. However, as the citations in eDIL exhibit wide 
variation, particularly in the use of the fada, in most 
cases the source MS has been followed, without regard 
for consistency. 
Stokes' apparatus criticus has been omitted. 
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mmram Cun aig Maloun inso. 


[brolach] 


Cni buana ocus sechc mis iss eo bói FOR 


menogoo ISSM OCIAN. 


bai per amra 01 Eoganacht Nmussa [a. 
€ozanacht na n-árano] 1. MUL’ ocham ASA A Amm. 
Trén milio seve ocus Laéch-chigenna a chuÁAch 
ocus A cenéoil rem. Mac-callech banamchimnech 
cl caillech rochomraic-seom pria. Dai mac 
sámemal econno oíblinaib 4. Máel oüm mac 
Ailella essioe. 

Iss e cnuch iarsa Luro A chompenc-som ocus A 
sem mama oun. 

Fechcus volluro ní €ózanachta por cmi i crich 
ocus hi cenoAchais n-aile, ocus Mull Ocham ASAI 
ma choemcechc. Sconsic ocus zabsic onan hi sLeib 


Ano. Dói cell chaillech hi com-pocus von csLeib-simn. 
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PROLOGUE 


Three years and seven months was it wandering 
in the ocean. 


There was a famous man of the Eoganacht of Ninuss 
[that is, the Eoganacht of the Arans]: his name was Ailill 
of the Edge of Battle. A mighty soldier was he, and a hero 
lord of his own tribe and kindred. And there was a young 
nun, the prioress of a church of nuns, with whom he met. 
Between them both there was a noble boy, Mael Duin, son 
of Ailill. 

This is the way according to which Mael Duin's 
conception and his birth came to pass. 

Once upon a time the king of the Eoganacht went on a 
raid into another district and province and with him 
fared Ailill of the Edge of Battle. They unyoked and 
encamped on an upland therein. There was a church of 


nuns near to that upland. 
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meoón-Arochi 14n0m, o roan cách do imtecht is 
ounuo, Luro AMUL oon chill. is é cach són 
vodeocharo m chai L Lech oo béim chtuic Do íanméngi. 
Gabais ALl A LAM, ocus DOS-TASCAR, ocus DOZÉM 
A coblise. 

Asbert in banscál pnis: “Ni sezoa ar cor,” ol sr 
“amser chomperta Damsa mso,” ol si. “Can DO 
chenel ocus cia ch'amm?" ol si. 

Asbert m LAéch: “Aull ochr Aza mo amm-se ” 
ol se: “o éozanacht Mmnussa [4. a túath-mumanm).” 

Luro iarom m ní día chrich iar n-mniuo ocus 
gallai 00, ocus Aill vano Lois. 

S^m ÍAR nichcam vo Atill vía chúsich nan- 
ORCACAR Dibercais Lómase. Loscic Dubcluám pam. 

Copuisim a mbanscál mac cmo nói mís, ocus 
Dobert Amm pam; Maél oüm eseve. Drecha m 
mac iarsm pó chich cú, banchara 4. co rizam mo 
rig, ocus ALc-som La suoi, ocus asbert DA sí A 


mAchai. 
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At midnight, then, when everyone had ceased moving 
in the camp, Ailill went to the church. It was the hour that 
the [aforesaid] nun went to strike the bell for nocturne. 
Ailill caught her hand, and threw her down, and lay with 
her. 

Said the woman to him: “Unblessed is our state." Saith 
she: “[for] this is the time for my conceiving. Which is thy 
race and what is thy name?" 

Said the hero: “Ailill of the Edge of Battle is my name 
[and I am] of the Eoganacht of Ninuss in Thomond.” 

Then after ravaging and taking hostages, the king 
returned to his district, Ailill also being with him. 

Soon after Ailill had reached his tribe, marauders of 
Leix slew him. They burnt [the church named] Dubcluain 
upon him. 

At the end of nine months the woman brought forth a 
boy, and gave him a name, Mael Duin was he. The boy 
was afterwards taken secretly to her friends, even to the 
king's queen; and by her Mael Duin was reared; and she 
gave out that she was his mother. 
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Roon-ALc iarom óen mumme éseom ocus cni MAIC 
mo Rig 1 n-óen chliab ocus por Aénchich ocus pon 
Aénchuüo. 

ALAND DIOM A Delb-som, ocus is mpechtam má 
robór hi coLamo nech beo chomalamo 06. ASAIS 
i4Rom co mbu ócLÁch [ocus] co mbu thúalamz 
Ambinc zascio. DÁ món DANO A Áme ocus A 
uallachas ocus a chluichechame. Da porzzame pon 
cách a cluche, ecm imarchor LiachrAice ocus nich 
ocus Lem ocus cun Lac ocus mmm ech. DÁ Leis, 
cnÁ, bús cech cluchi oíb-sm. 

Laa n-óen ano ropormoizestár ALAILe ócaech 
AmsAch rniss, co n-eipenc LA nechc ocus peng: 
“Tussu,” ol se, “nád pess can cLano ná cenél our, 
ocus mcon res [00] mácam ná hachair, 00 sidlluo 
form m cech óen chluchi, cio pon cín, cro pon USC), 
CIO pon prochiLL, cócnisam pnis." 

Sóchcais Maél oúin 14nom, AR DORUMENAIR co sm 


co mbá mac oono rig hé ocus oon nígÁn, DIA 
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Now the one foster-mother reared him and the king's 
three sons, in one cradle, and on one breast, and on one 
lap. 

Beautiful, indeed, was his form; and it is doubtful if 
there has been in flesh anyone as beautiful as he. So he 
grew up till he was a young warrior and fit to use 
weapons. Great then, was his brightness and his gaiety 
and his playfulness. In his play he outwent all his 
comrades, both in throwing balls and running, and 
leaping, and putting stones, and racing horses. He had, 
in sooth, the victory in each of those games. 

One day, then, a certain soldier warrior grew envious 
against him, and he said in transport and anger: *Thou," 
saith he, ^whose clan and kindred no one knows, whose 
mother and father no-one knows, vanquish us in every 
game, whether we contend with you on land or on water, 
or on the draughtboard!” 

So then Mael Duin was silent, for till then he had 
thought that he was a son ofthe king and of the queen his 


foster-mother. Then he said to his foster-mother: *I will 
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mimme. Asbenc iarom pria mummi: “Ni pramorzmb- 
SA ocus ni ib Ni co n-eRbARA prm,” ol se, “mo 
mAchair ocus m’achair.” 

“mse,” ol si, “ero notar 00 1ARMORAChT mor-sm? NA 
cAbAIm DOT menmam bRIATHRA na n-ócLÁch 
nommsach. Messe oo. mÁcham;," oU si. “Ni puluu 
serc Am-maAc LA Dóme m TIRE ANDAS DO Senc-so 
lmsa.” 

“OoecmAic Aní-sm," [ol sesium], “ocus AR AÍ pessa 
vam mo chust pém." 

'OolLLuro A mummi Leis 14nom, co NDA-TÁRAT 1l- 
Lam a mathar, ocus co n-AcAchc iarsin A macham 
con-enbaAnAoh pris A Acham. 

“baech,” ol si, “mm pora TAI, AR CIA RopessAm 
h’achair ni pul bá our De, ocus ni bat pailte De, 
AR AS CIAN UAD O RAMARD.” 

“As rer-01 LiumsA A pis," ol se, "cip si enuch." 

Asbert iarsin A mathain pris o prm. "ALL 


Ochair Aza h'acham," ol si, “oo eozanacht Minos. 
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not dine and I will not drink until thou tell me," saith he, 
“my mother and my father." 

“But,” saith she, “why art thou inquiring after that? Do 
not take to heart the words of the haughty warriors. I am 
thy mother.” Saith she: “The love of the people of the 
earth for their sons is no greater than the love I bear to 
you.” 

“That may be” he said: “nevertheless, make known my 
parents to me.” 

So his foster-mother went with him, and delivered him 
into his [own] mother’s hand; and thereafter he 
entreated his mother to declare his father to him. 

“Silly,” saith she, “is what thou art a-doing, for if you 
shouldst know thy father thou hast no good of him, and 
thou shalt be the gladder, for he died long ago.” 

“Tis the better for me to know it,” saith he, “however.” 

Then his mother told him the truth. “Ailill of the Edge 
of Battle was thy father,” saith she, “of the Eoganacht of 


Ninuss.” 
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Luro iarsm oa ATHAR-OU ocus DIA porba pem, 
ocus A co-malta1 Leis, ocus ba hoclaich caema cio 
1acsrohe. Ocus ba pailroh a cenel pnissium iarom, 
ocus oobencAcAn mesnis mom Ann. 

1 n-AnAlLe Amsin iarsm robatar Lin ocLAch 1 
relic chille Dub-cluana ile] cor Uac. Ansiseo iarum 
A cos Maile oüm pon polais n-Achtoisc[ch]e na 
hecailsi, ocus ba camnsi noLeiceoh An uee. Alaile 
ren nemthenzchach do mumocin na cille, Dniccne A 
Amm, AS-benc-sioi pri Máel oúm: "Dao FeRR,” ol se, 
"Da DA 015A1 00-snecheA im pir noLoisceoh sun 
OMAS con Lac TARA cnamalo Loma Losch." 

“Cia son?" An Máel oüm. 

“MULL,” or se, “h’achair-si.” 

“Cia noo-mAnb?" ol Máel oúm. 

Asbert Driccne: “Orberza1z vo Laighis,” ol se, 
“ocus RODN-ORTADAR ism LachnAch-sA." 

Leicis uana An Lice iarom, ocus SADAIS A DRAT 


ume ocus azalsceoh pam ocus ba bronach oe. Ocus 
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Then Mael Duin went to his fatherland and to his own 
heritage, having his [three] foster-brothers with him; and 
beloved warriors were they. And then his kindred 
welcomed him, and bade him be of good cheer. 

At a certain time afterwards there was a number of 
warriors in the graveyard of the church of Dubcluain, 
putting stones. So Mael Duin's foot was planted on the 
scorched ruin of the church, and over it he was flinging 
the stone. A certain poison-tongued man of the 
community of the church, Briccne was his name, said to 
Mael Duin: *It were better," saith he," to avenge the man 
who was burnt there than to cast stones over his bare 
burnt bones." 

^Who [was] that?" saith Mael Duin. 

“Ailill,” saith he, “thine [own] father." 

“Who killed him?” asked Mael Duin. 

Briccne replied: “Marauders of Leix,” saith he, “and 
they destroyed him on this spot.” 

Then Mael Duin threw away the stone [which he was 
about to cast], and took his mantle round him, and his 


armour on him; and he was mournful thereat. And he 
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imcomaircis conan 00 asenam vo Lass, ocus 
ASDERTADAR eoLAis pnis nao bái A cechc Achc pon 
muir. 

Luro iarom 1 cin ConcomnuAoh 00 piarpalzm seom 
ocus SOLAIS1 DO DRUDO bAi Ann, DO TINDSCeEDAL Denmas 
nói 4. Nuca aimn An OnuAOh, ocus is uao Ammn[s]cen 
bomeno Nucca. Asbenc-sroi pris LÁ ma timscanao 
nae, ocus Lin An FIALLAIS conceseo moti 4. secht pm 
Dec, no SescA 14R pomi alle, ocus Asbenc pnis na 
oicsed Lin buo lia nach buo usii OLDAS sm, ocus 
ASbenc pnis an LA noceseo pon muin. 

Dogn orom nói cnechooliroi, ocus batar URLAIM 
Leis DANO nonAscAis MA comAicechc mci. Dor Ano ém 
Germán ocus Oiunan Lecceno. 

Luro tra por mum iarom An La Asbenc pnis An 
onu! imcechc. Amal ooLocan biucan o chm, IAR 
cocbAil an cSseóil, 18 Ano TANCATAR ism punc maneis 
A TRI COMALTA-SOM, TRI MAIC A Alice ocus A mume, 


OCUS CONZAIRTETAR FAIR CO TISTAIS Anroochom DORIDISI 
ARcULO AnAceno Do cechc Léo. 
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asked the way to wend to Leix, and the guides told him 
that he could only go by sea. 

So he went into the country of Corcomroe to seek a 
charm and a blessing of the wizard who dwelt there, to 
begin building a boat. (Nuca was the wizard's name and 
it is from him that Boirenn Nuca is named.) He told Mael 
Duin the day on which he should begin the boat, and the 
number of the crew that should go in her, to wit, 
seventeen men, or sixty according to others. And he 
[also] told him that no number greater or less than that 
should go; and he [lastly] told him the day he should set 
to sea. 

Then Mael Duin built a three-skinned boat; and they 
who were to go in it in his company were ready. German 
was there and Diuran the Rhymer. 

So then he went to sea on the day that the wizard had 
told him to set out. When they had gone a little from land 
after hoisting the sail, then came into the harbour after 
them his three foster-brothers, the three sons of his 
foster-father and foster-mother; and they shouted to 
them to come back again to them to the end that they 
might go with them. 
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“[Aireroh oo par cichc,] ar cia RISAM porculu,” An 
máel otin, “Ni raza LimsA Achc An Lin acam suno.” 
“RAZMUID-NE Ac DEZAIS ism mum cononm-bÁicen 
Ano mind Tisi cuccAmo." 

'00S-CORAO A TRIUR 1AROM 18M mum, ocus snAshro 
cocian o Chun. O' cconaimc iarom Máel oúm [Anni 
sm] mpais cuco ARACEND ARNA RODAIDITIS, OCUS 


oo[s]benc cuci ma cun Ach 147. 


bacar Al-La-sin co pescun ic imrum ocus An 
AOHAIS ma Daioh co meoonaroche, co FUARATAR DA 
mosi beca maela, ocus DA DUN imncib, co CUALATAR 
iarom isna Dúmb amach nuall ocus pozur na mesca 
ocus na miled ocus na comnum. 

Ocus ba heoh Asbenc m per pria cele: “An om, 
TRA,” ol se, “am pennoo laech[vda1] anda1, An is me 


nomAnb Aill ocham Azha, ocus noLoisc Dubcluam 
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"Get you home,” saith Mael Duin; “for even though we 
should return [to land], only the number we have here 
shall go with me.” 

^We will go after thee into the sea and be drowned 
therein, unless thou come unto us." 

Then the three of them cast themselves into the sea, 
and they swam far from land. When Mael Duin saw that, 
he turned towards them so that they might not be 
drowned, and he brought them into his boat. 


That day till vespers they were a-rowing, and the night 
after it till midnight, when they found two small bare 
islands, with two forts in them; and then they heard out 
of the forts the noise and outcry of intoxication, and the 
soldiers, and the trophies. 

And this was what one man said to the other: “Stand 
off from me,” saith he, “for I am a better hero than thou, 
for it, is I that slew Ailill of the Edge of Battle, and burnt 
Dubcluain on him and no evil hath hitherto been done to 
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pam, ocus Ni Derna ole prium mo cosse ola] 
cheneol, ocus ni oennais A SAamall-sm.” 

“Coscor 1Mlama Anni-seo,” AR Germán ocus An 
Duman Lecceno. “As omiuch don-puc Dia ocus 
rozhab Dia ar cramán Remoim. Tiagam ocus 
ongem an [04] oun sa, o nopoiLUsigh Dia Dum An 
narmom [moiph]. 

AMAL nobAcAn-som porsna bRIATHRAID sm, oosn- 
Anc sAech mon, co mbatar por imarchor An 
Aroche co mamm. Ocus cro iar Marom iarom ni 
FACATAR cin na TALMAIN, ocus ni Em AIS cia Leach 
ceighois. Da hano Avert Máel otin: “Leicro m noi 
ma cosc cen manum, ocus An Lech bus Ail 00 DIA A 
brich, ben oh." 

Lotar iarom isan ocian món nempomcendach, ocus 
ASbenc Máel oüm iarsm prila] ComALTAID: "Sibsi 
FORUAIR vumne so, pon celsAoh oun isin curuch TAR 
bneichim An tsenaire ocus an onuAOh. Aobenc PRIMO 


ni TISMAIS isan cun Ach Achc An Lin bamar arbar- 
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me therefor by his kindred; and thou hast never done the 
like of that!” 

“We have the victory in our hands,” saith German, and 
saith Diuran the Rhymer: “God hath brought us direct 
and God hath guided our barque. Let us go and wreck 
these two forts, since God hath revealed to us our 
enemies in them!” 

As they were saying these words, a great wind came 
upon, them, so that they were driven [over the sea, all] 
that night until morning. And even after morning they 
saw nor earth nor land, and they knew not whither they 
were going. Then said Mael Duin: “Leave the boat still, 
without rowing and whither soever it shall please God to 
bring it, bring.” 

Then they entered the great, endless ocean; and Mael 
Duin afterwards said to his foster-brothers: “Ye have 
caused this to us, casting yourselves upon us in the boat 
in spite of the word of the enchanter and wizard, who told 
us that on board the boat we should go only the number 
that we were before you came.” 
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cin0si. 


ní raibe preacra Accosom Achc bic[h] ma cosc 
bic. 
2. 


Cni LA ocus an. harohche oo, ocus ni FUARATAR 
tir na talmam. Matam iarom an tres LAE co 
CUALATAR rposun uarohib somcuAroh. "Sam chumo 
PRIA Tir so,” ol Germán. intan iarom ba LA solus 
001b DOSCUICSeD Don cin. AMAL DATAR oc con 
chranochomr os cid nonAshAo nib A cin, IS ANOSM 
DOLOTAR ealta món oe seng^naib, ocus meic 
serra1z cechai op, 1saln] nach Anoochum ocus isan 
muir. A n-adcobairseo A nach cona nói, ocus cechic 
1rarom cni LA ele ocus ceono arochi 001b, ocus ni 


FACATAR cin na TALOM. 


Matan An cneAs Lar co CUALATAR POZUR cumo 


pria TRAChT, ocus conacatar LA soillsi LAI mosi n- 
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They had no answer, save only to be silent for a little 


space. 
II 


Three days and three nights were they, and they found 
neither land nor ground. Then on the morning of the 
third day they heard a sound from the north-east. "This 
is the voice of a wave against a shore," said Mael Duin. 
Now when the day was bright they made towards land. As 
they were casting lots to see which of them should go on 
shore, there came a great swarm of ants each of them the 
size of a foal, down to the strand towards them, and into 
the sea. What the ants desired was to eat the crew and 
their boat: so the sailors fled for three days and three 
nights; and they saw nor land nor ground. 


III 


On the morning of the third day the heard the sound 
of a wave against the beach, and with the daylight they 
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AIRO moin, ocus FORSCAMON IMMACUAMET impri. issuu 
cachae Achele ob, ocus Line Do crANDAID Impe, 
ocus eom mora 1moA porsna cnAnoA1lb[sm]. Ocus bói 
comamle Leo ous cia norazhad Do pnomuoh na 
hinosi ocus roptar cenosA na heon. 

“Messi RAZAS,” An Miel Dúm. Doluoh iarom 
Máel oüm, ocus dopoichlem an innsi, ocus ni FUAIR ni 
00 ULcc movi, ocus RoSASCA [o na henamh] ocus 


00beRTADAR ALAILE Dib Leo ma nói. 


Cni LAI ocus ceonA Aroche 001b on mum iarsm. 
Matan iarom An cechnamuoh Lar n Áchissic mosi 
mom n-aile. Zanemoha A calum. 1m TANCATAR DO 
cnAchc na hinodsi, ^ochonncAcAn ANMANDA isim mosi 
AMAL each. Cossa conda1 Leis, co n-ingmb sAnbib 
SeRRAIb, ocus ba món A FAILT [sium] prim, ocus nobro 
ic Sun oLAis Ma pia ohnaise, ar ba SAINT Les a n-chi 


cona noi. 
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saw an island high and great; and terraces all round 
about it. Lower was each of them than the other, and 
there was a row of trees around it, and many great birds 
on these trees. And they were taking counsel as to who 
should go to explore the island and see whether the birds 
were gentle. 

“I will go,” saith Mael Duin. So Mael Duin went, and 
warily searched the, island, and found nothing evil 
therein. And they ate their fill of the birds and brought 
some of them on board their boat. 


IV 


Three days thereafter, and three nights were they at 
sea. But on the morning of the fourth day they perceived 
another great island. Sandy was its soil. When they came 
to the shore of the island they saw therein a beast like a 
horse. The legs of a hound he had, with rough, sharp 
nails; and great was his joy at seeing them. And he was 
prancing [?] before them, for he longed to devour them 
and their boat. 
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“ni bronach ATAThAR ARARCIMO,” An Máel om: 
“aiaoham on n-inosi arculo,” ar Máel oüm. Doznl1]a o 
Annsin, ocus o RO-RATHAIS An T-ANMANDA ceicheoh 
oo01bsium, ooLuich isin ca Argh, ocus SAbvAIS cochlaroh 
im cTRACHTA cona m3mb sean Aib ocus OCA nou- 


brucaoh, ocus mr’ sai Lsec[som] etuoh uo. 


RAISIO A cem iarsm, ocus Aochiac margimis moir 
uAroHib. Do-chuir 14nom Do Germán Droch cranocor 
oul do Desem na hinnse-sin. “RAZMAIT Dib Lindaib,” AR 
Duran Leceno, “co noecaissi LiumsA nach pecht n- 
alle A n-imosi vom-r1a crano.” Locan iarom A nois 
isan 1Imsi. MOR A mec ocus A Lecheo, ocus 
CONMACATAR FAICHTM poca mom moti ocus puiLLiuchcA 
oenmAnA each mou. Meic seoLbn ic Lumgi 
ro[L]Uuchc cru Sach eich ocus, con ACCATAR Ano 
vano blaesca cho món AMAL cóedi ocus CONACADAR 


vano TUARTHA mora DO preio dame n-imoA Ano. 
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“He is not sorry to meet us,” saith Mael Duin; “let us 
go back from the island.” That was done; and when the 
beast perceived them fleeing, he went down to the strand 
and, began digging up the beach with his sharp nails, and 
pelting them [with the pebbles], and they did not expect 
to escape from him. 


V 


Thereafter they rowed afar, and a great, flat island they 
see before them. Then to German fell an ill lot to go and 
look at that island. *Both of us will go," saith Diuran the 
Rhymer, “and thou wilt come with me some other time 
into an island which it falls to my lot to explore." So the 
two of them entered the island. Great was its size and its 
breadth, and they saw therein a long, great green, with 
vast hoof-marks of horses upon it. As large as the sail of 
a ship was the mark of the hoof of each horse. They saw, 
moreover, the shells of huge nuts like [***] and they saw, 


there, also great leavings [?] of the plunder of many men. 
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ATAISSIOAR 14R0M Anni a[o]conocAcan ocus 
CONZARTADAR A mumocir cuco [vo] oesem [n] neich 
Ao0chonncAcAn. Dacar meclaish, Dano, 14R n-Aicsin 
An neich Ao0conocAcAn; ocus LoTAR As ule coman 
vdemmmtach ma cun Ach. 

O dolotar bucan o chir conacAcAn DIRIM mom 
14RSM mum DON MSI, OCUS FERAISET ZRAPAMO TAR 
rmiachtam pazo na hinosi. Ocus machu sAech 
zach ech, ocus ba món a NUALL ocus a ngam ocus A 
iosun, co clos ocus iarom oo Máel om bemenda na 
n-eachlase ocon aenach, ocus nochuALA oAno A n- 
Adbeirioh cach vib 4. “Tuc mo-each nzlass!” “úis m 


SAbAm n-urom chall!” “Tuc m nzabum ngil!” “As 
Luaiche mo each-sa!” "Penn Lem mo eich-si" 

O’ cchuaALAcAn NA DRIACRA Sin, LOTAR ASS po nert 
A mbazh, ar ba oenb Leo ba haenach demna 


AODCONNCATAR. 
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So they dreaded that which they saw, and they called 
their people to them to see what they beheld. They were 
afraid then, after seeing what they beheld, and they all, 
swiftly, hastily, went on board their boat. 

When they had gone a little from land, they beheld 
[rushing] along the sea to the island a great multitude, 
which, after reaching the green of the island, held a 
horse-race. And swifter than the wind was each horse, 
and great was the shouting [of the multitude] and their 
outcry and noise. And then the strokes of their horse- 
rods at the meeting were heard by Mael Duin, and he 
heard, moreover, what each of them was saying: “Bring 
the grey steed”; “Drive the dun horse there" ; “Bring the 
white horse!" ; “My steed is faster!" ; “My horse leaps 
better.” 

When the wanderers heard those words, they went 
away with all their might for they felt sure it was a 
meeting of demons they beheld. 
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Sechcmum Lan 001b iarsin ic IMRUM 1 NZORTA ocus 1 
n-icaroh, co FUARATAR mosi mom n-Aim o ocus ceAch 
món mou 1 TRAISH an MARA, ocus Dorus Asan cis hi 
malzreroh na hinnsi, ocus Dorus n-aiLU isan muir, 
ocus comla LecohA prism Dorus n-isin. Dói verce 
tresan comlLuich sin porsa tochratis coma An 
mara nA heicne ism tech-sm ar meohon. Locan som 
isin ceAch sin, ocus ni FUARATAR neAch Ano. 
Conacatar iar surohiu Lisin cumcAchcA Do 
AmcmoeAch an cighe A Aenun, ocus ligi Sach them 
00 muncin, ocus biaoh Sach cnin arbelaro zac[h] 
IMDA, ocus Lescar zlame co noezlmo AR belamb 
gacha imoha, ocus Dalem di glam pon gach Lescan. 
prainoighsed iarom A mbiaoh sin ocus A Lind, ocus 
ATLAIST burohi oo Dia ulLecumachcaAch RODUS-FOIR on 


ZORTO. 
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VI 


A full week were they voyaging, in hunger and in thirst, 
when they discovered a great, high island with a great 
house therein on the seashore and a doorway out of the 
house into the plain of the island and another door 
[opening] into the sea, and against that door there was a 
valve of stone. That valve was pierced by an aperture, 
through which the sea-waves were flinging the salmon 
into the midst of that house. Mael Duin and his men 
entered that house, and therein they found no one. After 
this they beheld a testered bed for the chief of the house 
alone, and a bed for every three of his household, and 
food for three before every bed, and a vessel of glass with 
good liquor before every bed and a cup of glass on every 
vessel. So they dined off that food and liquor and they 
give thanks to Almighty God, who had helped them from 


their hunger. 
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A noolotar ono mos sm batar sel món oc 1mRUM 
cen bia oh cozortach, co FUARATAR mos ocus ALLT 
món umpi Do zach Lech, ocus proh cael pota 1 
surohiu, ocus món a poc ocus A calle. Gabais Máel 
oum slam AMAL TARRAISNH oon probuich sm ma Lamm 
ic cochc seAcho. Tri LA ocus ceono n-arohche búi an 
cslac ma Lám, ocus An curach po seol LA cAeb m 
ALLA, ocus isan TREASLO FUAIR cnobung .m. n-uboLL 
pon mo na slaite. CecnAchA Arohci nodo-sás SACH 
uball onb. 


8. 


puaracar [ona] 14rsm mosi n-aile, ocus sonoach 
Leacoha umpe. A noolotar A compocus DI ATRAIS 
Anmanoa món ismo MOSI ocus con-neichio immon mosi 
immAcuamc. Da Luach La Máel oüm otoas [an] 


SAech, ocus Luro iarom 1 n-ARD na hinnsi ocus oim sis 
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VII 


When they went from the island they were a long while 
voyaging, without food, hungrily, till they found 
[another] island, with a great cliff round it on every side, 
and therein was a long, narrow wood, and great was its 
length and its narrowness. When Mael Duin reached that 
wood he took [from it] a rod in his hand as he passed it. 
Three days and three nights the rod remained in his 
hand, while the boat was under sail, coasting the cliff, 
and on the third day he found a cluster, of three apples at 
the end of the rod. For forty nights each of these apples 
sufficed them. 


VIII 


Thereafter, then, they found another island, with a 
fence of stone around it. When they drew near it a huge 
beast sprang up in the island, and raced round about the 
island. To Mael Duin it seemed swifter than the wind. 
And then it went to the height of the island and there it 
performed [the feat called] ‘straightening of body’, to wit, 
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CReIC Ano 1. A ceno SISS OCUS A COSA SUAS, OCUS 1S 
AmMLAID nobioh, imsoaoh ma croceno [.1.] an feo 
ocus na cnama Do impooh, m crocuno immorro 
oianeshtair cen scibiuoh. Nó an croicend pechc n- 
Aile dano dianechtair DO mpuoh AMAL muiLeno Do 
impuoh, na cnam ocus An péol ma comisium. 

O rob41 cocian m cnuch sm, ATRACHT SUAS DORISI 
ocus neichiroh tcimcell na hnos: imnachuairt AMAL 
Dorighne Ancüs. Luroh vano ooniohisi ISAn MAD 
cécnA, ocus an pecht sin An Leach 014 crocuno 
nobioh sis cen scibiu0h ocus An Leach n-aill nobio 
suas imretheoh imacuamc AMAL uee mulmo. Da 
hsm tra A AbAm[c] ANTAN bioh ic TIMchoLL na 
hinosi. 

Teichis Máel OM cona mumotir A nertalb 
bAzhpear, ocus nAchAisis An T-ANMANDA cecheAoh 
ootb[sium] ocus ooluro isin TRAChT DIA TARRACHTAM, 
ocus SADAIS esorzam 147, [ocus] oibnuicroh ocus 


sraishtio 01 cLochaib na calaoh manoraroh. 
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its head below and its feet above; and thus it used to be: 
it turned in its skin, that is, the flesh and the bones 
revolved, but the skin outside was unmoved. Or at 
another time the skin outside turned like a mill, the 
bones and the flesh remaining still. 

When it had been for long in that wise, it sprang up 
again and raced round about the island as it had done at 
first. Then it returned to the same place; and this time 
the lower half of its skin was unmoved, and the other half 
above ran round and round like a millstone. That, then, 
was its practice when it was going round the island. 

Mael Duin and his people fled with all their might, and 
the beast perceived them fleeing and it went into the 
beach to seize them, and began to smite them, and it cast 


and lashed after them with stones of the harbour. 
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Luro cloch Dib iarom ma curach co 
ROTREAZDASTAIR sciach Máel oúm ocus co 


noecharoh Ilan orumLums m cun Ais. 


ni bu cian 1arsm DANO CO FUARATAR MOSI N-AIRD 
Aile, 1S Si Albino, ocus ANMANDA MORA IMDA MOTE 
cosmalle pri heocho. No sAibeoh zachae nib mm A 
CAeb ALA1Le, ocus nó-berroh cond crocend ocus 
cond feoil Leis, co marohicis A srotho pola 
ponoengi ASA cAebAib co mba Lan an TALOM oi. 

FAcsat DANO An mosi sm comian, onemun, 
oenmnicAch, coimnsis, sen Anais, mencnish; ocus ni 
FEDATAR cia Lech isan bich non ASCAIS, OCHS CIA 


baile 1 pursebcAis coban no tir no calmum. 
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Now one of these stones came into their boat, and 
pierced through Mael Duin's shield, and lodged in the 
keel of the curragh. 


IX 


Now not long after that they found another lofty 
island, and it was delightful, and therein were many great 
animals like unto horses. Each of them would take a piece 
out of another's side, and carry it away with its skin and 
its flesh, so that out of their sides streams of crimson 
blood were breaking, and thereof the ground was full. 

So they left that island swiftly, madly, hastily [and they 
were] sad, complaining, feeble; and they knew nothing 
whither in the world they were going and in what stead 


they should find aidance or land or ground. 
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10. 


RANCATAR DANO mosi mom [n-Jale, Lan scis Mdm 
DO SORTO OCUS ÍCAIO 001b, ITE TOMSIZ, SERANAIS, IAR 
mben cheille[ooi0] 00 chobair. CRANDA IMDA isan 
mosi sm: ice concoichech: ubla mora ORDA FOR Aib. 
SeimnmiLA versa amail mucco po na crandamb sm. 
No coisicis 14n um FRISNA CRANDO sim, ocus nos-bencAis 
cond n-iAnLuib, co cuicicis a n-ubla1 Dib, ocus conos- 
cAIThois 14RSM. 

O matam co pumo ngrene oosnícis Anosin. O 
prumeoh zrene immorro co MAITIN Ni ARTRAISTISS 
ecim, Achc nobicis a pochlaib talmun. Eoin imo pon 
posnam immon MOSI sm IMMACUAIRT pORSNA TONDA 
muis. O MATAIN co nonai sia SA SIA nosna101s on 
mnsi. O nonai immorro co FESCOR neso Ga neso Ticos 
von MOSI CO TEIFTIS ÍAR pumuo zréne issm n-msi. 

no Lomraltis iarum na hubla ocus nos-ichicis. 
“Tiagam,” ar Máel oúm, “sm n-msi [cait mo eom]. 


ni hansu on oLoÁs Dona hénaid.” 
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X 


Now they came to another great island, after great 
weariness of hunger and thirsting and they sad and 
sighing, having lost all hope of aidance. In that island 
were many trees: full-fruited were they, with great golden 
apples upon them. Red short animals like swine were 
under those trees. Now, they used to go to those trees and 
strike them with their hind-legs, so that the apples would 
fall from the trees, and then they would consume them. 

From dawn to sunset the animals did not appear at all, 
but they used to stay in the caverns of the ground. Round 
about that island many birds were swimming out on the 
waves. From Matins to None further and further they 
used to swim from the island. But from None to Vespers 
nearer and nearer they used to come to the island, and 
arrive therein after sunset. 

Then they used to strip off the apples and eat them. 
"Let us go," saith Mael Duin, *into the island wherein the 
birds are. [It is] no harder for us [to do so] than for the 
birds." 
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Luro ren vib Do oéicsim na hinsi ocus oogAm-síoe 
A chéli chucar 1 cir. Ce in calam púas cossAlb-som, 
[ocus mr” peosAc atrab ano ara ches,] póbich ba 
cin cenci [hé, ocus] mo An-mannai ocus nó chelztis 
i cÁUmam úasatb. 

CobencAcÁn bec om hubLaib Léo a CéTLA nos- 
ichicis imma curuch. mcan DA solus m matan 
oollocÁn mo éom óno msi por snám isam-mum. La 
sovain cócAIbcis mo Anmannai thentidi A cema ASA 
rochluib, ocus no-iccis na hubla co puneo nzréne. 
mcan Aocumcis ima pochló1 no Théigcis mo éom 
OAnAnessi 00 hi na nN-UbULL. 

'Oolluro vano Máel oüim cona mumcin ocus 
tecmallsat An ba oma hublLaib in n-Arochi sin. 
CummA ARAnSSAIRCÍS SORTA! OCHS ITTAID DIL na 
hubla. iss eo Ani Líinsaic A curach nma hublaib 


ama DA mellach Léo, ocus Locam pon MUR AFROS. 
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One of the crew went to see the island, and he called 
his comrade to him on shore. Hot was the ground under 
their feet, and they could not dwell there for its warmth, 
because it was a fiery land, and the animals used to heat 
the ground above them. 

On the first day they brought with them a few of the 
apples which they were eating in their boat. When the 
morning was bright the birds went from the island 
swimming to sea. With that the fiery animals were up- 
raising their heads out of the caves, and kept eating the 
apples till sundown. When they were put back into their 
caves the birds use to come in place of them, to eat the 
apples. 

Then Mael Duin went with his people, and they 
collected all the apples that were there that night. Alike 
did the apples forbid hunger and thirst from them. So 
then they filled their boat with the apples as seemed good 
to them, and went again to sea. 
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11. 


m TAN iarum AnnochiüincÁn na hubla hisin, ocus 
DA món A Nzorta ocus A n-icu, ocus m can bAcín 
Lána A mbéoil ocus A SRONA DI DRÉNTAIO M MARA, 
AcchiAc msi nÁn bu món, ocus oün indi, ocus mún zel 
ARO 1M SODAIN AMAL bAD ou 4el chombnuichiu 
oosneche, no AMAL beo óen chloch caltea ule. MAR 
A Dics&A ón muin Achc nao nocheo néoLu. Óebela 
nobói in Olin. Cige snechtaror márzela immám-múr. 

AL-Lotár 1s-cech bá moam Dib, ni con FACATAR 
nech Ano Achc cAcc bec bói porsmo LAR oc cluchm 
ronsna cecheónaib udicnib Lecosib bátar Ano. No 
Lmseo o cech uÁicmu foRARAILI. OopécA1 biucÁn na 
pmu, ocus nin-cammesc Did chluchm. Con-AccAcÁn 
1ARSIN céonA snecha 1smol y ]rarzro m cage 
immÁcuAm o óno ursamo TARA. Srerh Ano 
checumus 01 bRetnASAID 61R ocus ARSIC, OCHS A COSA 


ISMO ERAIZIO, ocus snech Di munconcAib óm ocus 
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XI 


Now when those apples failed and their hunger and 
thirst were great and when their mouths and their noses 
were full of the stench of the sea, they sighted an island 
which was not large, and therein [stood] a fort 
surrounded by a white, high rampart as if it were built of 
burnt lime, or as if it were all one rock of chalk. Great was 
its height from the sea: it all but reached the clouds. The 
fort was open wide. Round the rampart were great, snow- 
white houses. 

When they entered the largest of these they saw no one 
there, save a small cat which was in the midst of the 
house playing on the four stone pillars that were there. It 
was leaping, from each pillar to the other. It looked a 
little at the men, and did not stop itself from its play. 
After that, they saw three rows on the wall of the house 
round about, from one door post to the other. A row 
there, first, of brooches of gold and of silver, with their 


pins in the wall, and a row of neck-torques of gold and of 
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ARIT, mar chirclu dabcha cechae. In trés snech o 
clarobib móralb co n-imoonnaib om ocus AImgic. 
Lána ima himoa o cholcchib seLAib ocus 01 
cLAchcaib ecnochcaib. Dam bnuche DANO ocus time 
rorsino LAR, ocus Lestra mára co noezlmo 
mmesca. 

“md ounm porrácbao so?" ol MéL oüm prism CAC. 

VDosn-écacha talmarom ocus zabals cluche Aris. 

Atzéom iarom Máel om ba 001b ponnuiseo m 
pnmo. 

Dp Am os sic 1aRom ocus ibsic ocus conto ser. 
DobeRTATAR DIURAD MO Lema ISNA PAITTI ocus 
oocosechcAcÁn OIÚR AO m bio. 


In can AsbencsAc iarom imthecht, asberta chnis 


comalta Máil Olin: “in bérsa Lemm múmce omaib 
mumcib-se?” 

“ni chó," ol maél oum, “Ni cen chomec ATA A 
tech.” 


Dobert camma1 cornici LAR mo Lis. Oolluro m CAT 
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silver: like hoops of a vat was each of them. The third row 
[was] of great swords, with hilts of gold and of silver. The 
rooms were full of white quilts and shining garments. A 
roasted ox moreover, and a flitch in the midst of the 
house, and great vessels with good intoxicating liquor. 

“Hath this been left for us?" saith Mael Duin to the cat. 

It looked at him suddenly and began to play again. 

Then Mael Duin recognised that it was for them that 
the dinner had been left. 

So they dined and drank and slept. They put the 
leavings [?] of the liquor into the pots and stored up the 
leavings [?] of the food. 

Now when they proposed to go, Mael Duin's third 
foster-brother said: “Shall I take with me a necklace of 
these necklaces?" 

“Nay,” saith Mael Duin, “not without guard is the 
house." 

Howbeith he took it as far as the middle of the 
enclosure. The cat followed them, and leapt through him 


[the foster-brother] like a fiery arrow, and burnt him so 
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manndiáro, ocus Lebling tric AMAL SAISIT Tento, ocus 
Loiscchi co mbu Lüachneo, ocus Luro arísi con-nAbi 
pon A uÁicn. 

Rosailsendars arom Máel oúm cona bniÁchn db m 
CAT, ocus SUDIZESTÁR m muince MA MAD, ocus 
zlanais a Luachneo o LAR mo Lis, ocus pochAmc 1 n- 
Alc m mano. 

locÁn iarum ima curach Am-molcAis ocus An-n- 


ADAMRAISTIS M Comoro. 


12. 


matan moch cnes-LÁi iarsm AcchíAc msi n-d1L) 
ocus sonnach umAroe TARA meoón nos-n Ano m N-MSI 
in DÉ, ocus ATCMAT cnécA móra Di chamib mci 1. 
cnéc DUD pri somach Aoíu ocus cnec Sel pni 
sonnach venall. Ocus conaccAcÁn pen MAR oc 
ecingLem na cÁenech. 

An pocherdeo cÁmig pmo TAR somach vesíu 


cósna vuba bá oub póchecóm. An oocuneo DANO 
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that he became ashes, and [then] went back till it was on 
its pillar. 

Then Mael Duin soothed the cat with his words, and 
set the necklace in its place and cleansed the ashes from 
the floor of the enclosure, and cast them on the shore of 
the sea. 

Then they went on board their boat, praising and 


magnifying the Lord. 


XII 


Early on the morning of the third day after that they 
espy another island, with a brazen palisade over the 
midst of it which divided the island in two, and they 
espied great flocks of sheep therein, even a black flock on 
this side of the fence and a white flock on the far side. 

And they saw a big man separating the flocks. When he 
used to fling a white sheep over the fence from this side 


to the black sheep it became black at once. So, when he 
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cariz noub TARSIN somach ille bá pmo pochécóm. 
bci mmecal-som oc Aicsim mo ni-sin. 

"is eo As march [oun]" ol Máel oúm, “cunem DÁ 
bunsAis isin n-imsi. Día cóemchlóc och 
conclóechbam-=m 014 TIASAM moi" 

pochartatár iarum bunsaig cen-nüsc OUD 1S4 
Lech 1 mb ÁcÁn na pima ocus pimals póchécóm. 
pochartatár vano bunsaig sndisi Sil issa Lech 1 
mbÁcÁn na Duba, ocus ba Dub róchecómm. 

“ni sechbaro,” ol Máel Dún, "Im promao sm]. NA 
vechammár isin n-insi. Des ni báo penn ol noach-m 
oloáti na bunsacha.” 


CollocÁn porcúlu om msi La himecla1. 
13. 
Tres Lou iarsm DANO RATHAIZSIC ARAILI msi MAIR 


Lecham, ocus cnéc muce n-ALAIND mol. Sesnaic-son 


band bec dib. Asno[mlus iarum a brich DIA Douo, co 
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used to cast a black sheep over the fence to the far side, 
it became white at once. The men were adread at seeing 
that. 

“This were well for us [to do]” saith Mael Duin: “let us 
cast two rods into the island. If they change colour we 
[also] shall change if we land on it.” 

So they flung a rod with black bark on the side wherein 
were the white sheep, and it became white at once. Then 
they flung a peeled white rod on the side wherein were 
the black sheep and it became black at once. 

“Not fortunate [?] was that experiment,” saith Mael 
Duin. “Let us not land on the island. Doubtless our 
colours would not have fared better than the rods.” 


They went back from the island in terror. 


XIII 


On the third day afterwards they perceived another 
island great and wide, with a herd of beautiful swine 
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curochecan ula imbi. pAnnóisec ocus nambencacÁn 
mna curach cucu. 

Acchiac Oamb iarsm slíab MAR ismo msi, ocus 
mrAdAroset cechc 014 oéicsin na hmose Ass. 

Al-Lotár iarum Diurán Lecceno ocus SenmÁn oo 
ascnam m csLébi Annecac abamo Lec[h]am náo bo 
vomam AnAcmo. Cummis Germán mluno 5A) 18sm 
n-abamo, ocus immÁn-oíboA1 06 póchécóm AMAL bro 
cene noodloscad, ocus ni LocÁn ní HAD sime. 

ConACCATAR AND DANO prism n-abamo anall 
oAUMU móra máela ma Ugu. Ocus pen món ma suom 
occAib. bí Zermán iar suom cn Ano pria sciach oo 
bupthad nA noAm. 

“Cro DIA mbüpchai na b Aech-Laesu?" ol m c- 
Aesairne mán hi-sin. 

“camm hi cac Ammaichne nal-Loez-sa?” ol 
SermAne. 

“ATÁT prisa SLIAb ucuT,” olse, "AnALL." 

CollocÁmn AFRISI COA cél, ocus ADFIADAR scéla 


001b. 
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therein. Of these they killed a small pig. Then they were 
unable to carry it to be roasted so they all came round, it. 
They cooked it and bore it into their boat. 

Then they saw a great mountain in the island, and they 
proposed to go and view the island from it. 

Now when Diuran the Rhymer and German went to 
visit the mountain they found before them a broad river 
which was not deep. Into this river German dipped the 
handle of his spear and at once it was consumed as if fire 
had burnt it. And [so] they went no further. 

Then, too, they saw, on the other side ofthe river, great 
hornless oxen lying down, and a huge man sitting by 
them. German after this struck his spear-shaft against his 
shield. to frighten the oxen. 

^Why dost thou frighten the silly calves?" saith that 
huge herdsman. 

“Where are the dams of these calves?" saith German. 

"They are on the other side of yonder mountain," saith 
he. 

Diuran and German return to their comrades, and tell 
them the tidings. 
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Dollotár ASS 1ARUM. 
14. 


FuARATAR msi mR’ bu chian iarsm, ocus muleno 
már gnAmne Ano, ocus mulleóm már bnüichnech 
$SnAmne Ano. 

immupoacht 06: “CiA muleno so?” 

“nicd Am,” ol se, “ni nách eolach ¡armipór.ch ni 
nách Aichsenaio-si,” ol se. 

“nAcho,” ol seat-som. 

"Lech n-echa pon cire Am,” ol se, “is SUNDA 
melam. Nách ni beres cesAchc de ism muiLino-sA 
conmelam.” 

La sovam Acchiac na meniu cromma DÍARMIO! pon 
echAib ocus oómib Don mulim ocus AAD ocus Dan 
vano Apnisr Achc Ani oobenche VAD is SIAR 
nobenche. 


imcomarcrár Achenuch cía amm m mulmo-se. 


“mulem indir Tre Cenano," ar muleóm. 
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So thence they [all] went. 


XIV 


Not long thereafter they found an island, with a great 
hideous mill, wherein was a miller huge and 
[quarrelsome, hideous]. 

They asked him, “What mill is this?" 

“Not [***] indeed,” saith he, “[***] asks what ye shall 
not know." [presumably: ‘Do ye not ask what ye may not 
know?’] 

"Nay," say they. 

“Half the corn of your country,” saith he, “is ground 
here. Every thing which is begrudged is ground in this 
mill,” saith he. 

With that they see the heavy, countless loads on 
horses, and human beings [going] to the mill and from it, 
again; only that what was brought from it was carried 
westward. 

Again they asked: “What is the name of this mill?” 

“Inber Tre-cenand,” saith the miller. 
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nooA-sénsAc 1ARSM ó Amo croiche Crist iansmni 
oi cchüALAcÁn ocus oi cchoncacÁn na huli-sea. 
LocAr pon mech ima curach. 


15. 


AL-Lotár DANO ono msi sin m mulinn püanAcÁn msi 
mam ocus sochaive món o Damb mot, Mt é oub Á 
etir chunpu ocus ecach. Cennaichi imma cema ocus 
ni chumsancais 01 chui. 

Dopu Di-crANOChoR Don DALA comaltcar m Áelà 
oúm oul isin n-msi. AL-Luro sioe cusna Dóm RODATÁR 
oc cói bá cumchach priu pó-chécom ocus zaba1s CO) 
Léo. foice DIAS DIA chabat Ass ocus nin- 
AchgénacÁn ecm A célib pecsic cAoesne pon cói. 

ba hano Asbenc Máel olin: “Téc cechnan uaib,” 
ol se, "co n-AnmA1b ocus cucAIO NA pmu ARECIN, ocus 
ná Décio m TALMAIN nach m n-Aen, ocus TADRIO FOR 
n-étalze immóbar sróna, ocus IMMODAR mbeolu, 


ocus ná súzro aér m Tire, ocus [na] sacaro pon 
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Then after this they signed themselves with the sign of 
Christ's cross. When they heard and saw all these things 


they went on their way into their boat. 


XV 


Now when they went from that island of the mill they 
found a large island, and a great multitude of human 
beings therein. Black were these, both in bodies and 
raiment. Fillets round their heads, and they rested not 
from wailing. 

An unlucky lot fell to one of Mael Duin's two foster- 
brothers to land on the island. When he went to the 
people who were wailing he at once became a comrade of 
theirs and began to weep along with them. Two were sent 
to bring him thence, and they did not recognise him 
amongst the others [and] they themselves turned to 
lament. 

Then said Mael Duin: *Let four [of you]," saith he, *go 
with your weapons, and bring ye the men perforce, and 
look not at the land nor the air, and put your garments 
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sella do por penAib pooeisne." 

Dosnich samlaro anism. Luro in cechn An, ocus 
OobencAcÁn Léo m ofis n-alLi Anécm. A n- 
immÁcomnAicche ceo AcconcAcÁn isin cir, Asbencís: 
“Meon pecammÁn Am,” ol seacsom, “acht A n- 
AcchonocAmÁmn voriízensam.” 


CÁncAcÁn iarom cohellam iarsm ono msi. 
16. 


Reca 1Ansim msi n-Am n-A 1 MA nubAcÁn 
cethri soma13, noo-nAnosAc hi cechair. Somach 01 
ór checumus, Alale Di ARSUT, m TRESS sonnach o 
humu ocus m cecthrammad 01 glam. RÍz isin 
chethrammao n[^]no, rigna 1 n-alaili, ócLácha 1 n- 
ALA, maena ismo Ail. 

Colluro mgen ARACEeND ocus DOSNDERAMO hi cín, 
ocus oobenc Dan 061b. Pri cáise ROSAMLAISETAR- 
som, ocus secip blas bá mellach La nech pozebeo 


pam. Ocus oÁLis 061b A ciLunn bic co COMTALSATAR 
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round your noses and round your mouths, and breathe 
not the air of the land, and take not your eyes off your 
own men." 

The four went, and brought back with them perforce 
the other two. When they were asked what they had seen 
in the land, they would say: *Verily, we know not," say 
they; *but what we saw [others doing] we did." 

Thereafter they came rapidly from the island. 


XVI 


Thereafter they come to another lofty island, wherein 
were four fences, which divided it into four parts. A fence 
of gold, first: another of silver: the third fence of brass: 
and the fourth of crystal. Kings in the fourth division, 
queens in a another, warriors in another, maidens in the 
other. 

A maiden went to meet them and brought them on 
land, and gave them food. They likened it to cheese; and 
whatever taste was pleasing to anyone he would find it 
therein. And she dealt [liquor] to them out of a little 
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mesci TRI LAA ocus céonA Arochi. Rombór mo mzen 
oca cimchimechc m cuchc-sa. 

A moorochcnAisec isin tres [Ló] bå ima cunuch 
por mum bÁcÁn. Ni con-pAcAcAn nách oú A n-insi 


nách A n-ingin. RAsIT ASS 1AROM. 


17. 


Pozalbset msi n-AiLi iarsm nAR’bu món, ocus oún 
moi. Dorus umae FAIR ocus ASAI Uman AND. 
Orochec zlamo AR m Dorus. AMAL nochéisciís SUAS 
ron m onochec oopuiccicís sis porcúlu. La sovam 
AcchiAc banscáil asm oün [immach] ocus ciLon[nfo 
mhó Lám. TocbAI0 cLár ngLamroi a hichcur m 
onochic, ocus Línais ciLonno Asin TIPRAIT bói pón 
orochac, ocus Luro Ápnisi isd notin. 

“Cáet penchigis pri Máel oüm," ol Senmáne. 

“Máel otin ón ém,” ol sisi, LA DÍNAD M DORAIS 


TARA héissi. 
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vessel, so that they slept an intoxication of three days and 
three nights. All this time the maiden was tending them. 

When they awoke on the third day, they were in their 
boat at sea. Nowhere did they see their island or their 


maiden. Then they rowed away. 


XVII 


Thereafter they found another island which was not 
large. Therein was a fortress with a brazen door and 
brazen fastenings thereon. A bridge of glass [rose] by the 
portal. When they used to go up on the bridge they would 
fall down backwards. With that they espy a woman 
coming out from the fortress, with a pail in her hand. Out 
of the lower part of the bridge she lifts a slab of glass, and 
she filled the pail out of the fountain which flowed 
beneath the bridge, and went again into the fortress. 

“A housekeeper comes for Mael Duin!” saith German. 

“Mael Duin indeed,” saith she, closing the door behind 
her. 
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bencais iansuow ima házu umam ocus AL-Lín n- 
umane nobói pon Ab, ocus m pozur iarum 
vorízensat bá céol meloach n-oilsen son. La 
sonam fochaire ima cocLuo co macam arabárach. 

A nooróchcnAisec conaccalcar] m mbanscán 
cetna Asin oün ocus A cilorno imna Lf Aim], ocus 
tnaro pón chlár chécna. 

“nge cÁec renchAisis [arcenn] Máel oüm," ol 
Germán. 

“Amra brige [Lium]” ol si, “máel oúm,” La oünao 
mo lis TARANESSI. 

fosn-ALaig som [m ceol] cécna co arabárach. TRI 
LA ocus téora aroch [..] 0610 pono rían sam. 

ism checn mao Lou [harum] oolturo m banscál 
anoocum. Alam [oem tanaic ano.] brac sel mpe, 
ocus bumne óm immá moing. Mong on 0A pumni. DÁ 
mAeLAn Angic imma cossa selchoncna1. Drernas 
ARIT co Mbrephnib om ma bruc, ocus Léne 


sSsnebnaAroe sita pria zelchnes. 
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After this they were striking the brazen fastenings and 
the brazen net that was before them, and then the sound 
which they made was a sweet and soothing music, which 
sent them to sleep till the morrow morning. 

When they awoke they saw the same woman [coming] 
out of the fortress, with her pail in her hand and she fills 
[it] under the same slab. 

“But a housekeeper comes to meet Mael Duin!” saith 
German. 

“Marvelously valuable do I deem Mael Duin!” saith 
she, shutting the enclosure after her. 

The same melody lays them low then till the morrow. 
Three days and three nights were they in that wise. 

On the fourth day thereafter the woman went to them. 
Beautiful, verily, came she there. She wore a white 
mantle, with a circlet of gold round her hair. Golden hair 
she had. Two sandals of silver on her rosy feet. A brooch 
of silver with studs of gold in her mantle, and a filmy, 


silken smock next her white skin. 
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“mochen ouic, a Má Dúm !” ol si, ocus 
ammm3zestár cach pen po Leich cona anmam niles 
pem. “is cian o TA Mm pis ocus Mm porus pon cíchcaan 
suno," ol si. 

'Oobein Lei iarom hi cech món bói hi compocus oon 
mum, ocus cocAib A curach hi cin. ConaccATAR 
1AROM ARACINO 18M CIS oénguo oo Máel oüm A 
óenur ocus oénguo cach cnim. DIA mumcin. Dobert 
biso 001b 1 n-óen chiss cosmail Do chÁssi nó chách. 
ATAIS cuic cach cnin. Cach blas ADCOKDRAD cach iss 
eo rogebeo pam. Nd-chimchirced DANO oo Máel oüm 
ron Lech. Linais dano cilarno pón cLAR cherna, ocus 
vális 001b sel cach their Lee. 

Acseom vano mcan ba León Leo. Anais DO DAIL 
D610. 

“Den chomadas do Máel oüm m ben-so!” por 
cAch[ren] dia mumcin. 

Luro-si 1arom cona henchiss ocus cond ciLunno 
[uaroh10]. 
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“My welcome to thee, O Mael Duin!” saith she; and she 
named each man [of the crew] apart, by his own name. 
“It is long since your coming here hath been known and 
understood." 

Then she takes [them] with her into a great house that 
stood near the sea, and hauls up their boat on shore. Then 
they saw before them in the house a couch for Mael Duin 
alone, and a couch for every three of his people. She 
brought them in one pannier food like unto cheese or 
táth. She gave a share to every three. Every savour that 
each desired this he would find therein. There she tended 
Mael Duin apart. And she filled her pail under the same 
slab, and dealt liquor to them. A turn for every three she 
had. 

Then she knew when they had enough. She rested from 
dealing to them. 

“A fitting wife for Mael Duin were this woman,” saith 
every man of his people. 

Then she went away from them, with her one vessel 


and with her pail. 
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ASbencAcAn A mumcin pri Máel vúm: “inn 
eberam pria otis m páereo Lac?" 

“Cro SATAS UAM,” oL seseom, "ci ATbERATO pria?” 

Tic-si ARADAÁRACHK. ASORTATAR FRIA! "In omgne-siu 
CARACRAO ERI Máel Dún, ocus m pÁepe Lais, ocus 
cio nA hanai pos mnochc’?” 

ASbénc-si na hathzéom ocus na FCI CA RET 
peccAo. Luro iarom Damp DÍA cis, ocus TIC 
arabárach m cn Ách cecna cond chimchimechc 061b. 
Ocus o ROPTAR Mescal OCUS ROPTAR sÁáchis RADIT NA 
briac[h]ra cecna prisas. 

“Imbarach thra,” ol si, “oobérthar Achesc oüib 
omo-ism.” Luro 1arom oa TIS ocus Contulit som pon A 
noensooA1b. 

Amal no-oüiscsec som DA ma curach bATAR pon 
CARRAIC, OCHS ni ACCATAR m n-imis no m DÚN no m ben 


no m magen 1 MATAR RIAM. 
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Said his people to Mael Duin: *shall we say to her, 
would she, perchance, sleep with thee?" 

“How would it hurt you,” saith he, “to speak to her?" 

She comes on the morrow. They said to her: ^Wilt thou 
shew affection to Mael Duin, and sleep with him? and 
why not stay here tonight?" 

She said she knew no sin, had never known, what sin 
was. Then she went from them to her house; and on the 
morrow, at the same hour, comes with her attendance to 
them. And when they were drunken and sated, they say 
the same words to her. 

“Tomorrow” saith she, “an answer concerning that will 
be given to you." Then she went to her house, and they 
sleep on their couches. 

When they awoke they were in their boat on a crag and 
they saw not the island, nor the fortress, nor the lady, nor 


the place wherein they had been. 
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18. 


AMAL ooLocan ón magm sm co CUALATAR 
ANAIRTUAID SAIR MOIR ocus Lex AMAL bio oc cetol 
salm nobeche Ano. MO ADAIZ Sin ocus AL-LA 
ARAbÁnAch co nóna1 061b oc MRAM co pescAIS CIA 
zam no cia Lex nochüALacAn. A[c|chiac msi n-Ámo 
slias bosi Lón o'énaib oubAIb ocus oon Ab ocus 


ALATHAID oc mall ocus oc Labra món. 


19. 


Imraiset biücAn ono msi sm co FUARATAR msi n- 
Alle nar'bu món. Ca Amo IMDA MTI, ocus eóin mo^ 
PoRAIb. Ocus conac[cA]can iarsm per ismo mosi, ocus 
A polc ba hetach 06. [Roliarpaisset 06 iarom cuch 
he ocus can A cenét. 

“Oo [relraib Nereno vamsa,” ol se. “Oodeochad 
im achni [1 cujrruch bue, ocus ous mo churach 


róm AMAL [oo}oechad biúcan ó ocín. Ooluo-sA DO 
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XVIII 


As they went from that place they heard in the north- 
east a great cry and chant as it were a singing of psalms. 
That night and the next day till none they were rowing 
that they might know what cry or what chant they heard. 
They behold a high, mountainous island, full of birds, 
black and dun and speckled, shouting and speaking 
loudly. 


XIX 


They rowed a little from that island, and found an 
island which was not large. Therein were many trees and 
on them many birds. And after that they saw in the island 
a man whose clothing was his hair. So they asked him 
who he was, and whence his kindred. 

“Of the men of Ireland am I,” saith he. “I went on my 
pilgrimage in a small boat, and when I had gone a little 


from land my boat split under me. I went again to land," 
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chín Arise,” lol sle, “ocus dobiur póc oom chór pom 
chossa1b, ocus prissocbus [pam] por muin. 
Ropotbalzestar m Comom Damsa ism ma-3m-se m 
rocsAm," ol se, “ocus Dobem Dia TRAIS cacha 
bliadne por A Lechec o sm co se, ocus cn ano cacha 
bliaondsa 00 AS AND. 

“mo éom Acchichi-81 DANO isna crAMAID,” ol se, 
“anmano mo cLamne-seA ocus mo chemóiL, ecin mna 
ocus pinu: ATE Stic oc ernaroe Lat bracha. Lech- 
bai sen ocus onu eisc ocus Lind M TOPAIR DORAT 
Dia DAM. Oom-ric sin cach 014,” ol se, “cria 
chimchirechc amzel. Trach nona DANO dosn-ic-seom 
Aile Lethbamzen ocus ordo eisc cech óen pm vb 
sút ocus cach óen mná. Lind m copam amal As Lón 
La cach.” 

O roptar Lána A TEORA Atrochi órgroechca, 
celebnAisec, ocus Asbencsom priu: “Rosesaro-s1 uli," 


ol se, "oo por cin acht óen pen." 
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saith he, “and I put under my feet sod from my country, 
and on it I get me up to sea and the Lord established that 
sod for me in this place,” saith he, “and God addeth a foot 
to its breadth every year from that to this, and a tree 
every year to grow therein. 

“The birds which thou beholdest in the trees,” saith he, 
"are the souls of my children and my kindred, both 
women and men, who are yonder awaiting Doomsday. 
Half a cake, and a slice of fish, and the liquor of the well 
God hath given me. That cometh to me daily," saith he, 
"by the ministry of angels. At the hour of none, moreover, 
another half-cake and slice of fish come to every man 
yonder and to every woman, and liquor of the well, as is 
enough for everyone." 

When their three nights of guesting were complete, 
they bade [the pilgrim] farewell, and he said to them: “Ye 


shall all,” saith he, “reach your country save one man.” 
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20. 


Fos^bac ism treslo 14rsm msi n-4ili, ocus mún 
ORDA mpe, ocus LAR sel AMAL chlum. Acchiac 
DANO ren mci, ocus iss eo ba hetach DO, pinopAo A 
chump rooessim. imchomaircsetar 06 iarom CIA 
SASAO o mbeneo bich? 


“ATÁ ém,” ol se, “suno Topor ismo msi-se. 1 n-ame 


ocus hi cetam meos no usce Doberan ASS. 1 
noomnAchAib immurro, ocus hi peib mártir 0oes-ASS 
[1. Lom] oobmm Ass. Mao hi peil apstal immurro 
ocus Mamı ocus eom babcaisc is comm ocus pm 
Doberan ASS, ocus is-soLlLamnaib DANO.” 

“m nóna1 iarom oosn-Anmc on Chomoro oo uli 
Leth-bairzen cech pm, ocus ORDU eisc, ocus (DK: A 
nooecham omo Lind oobnech oó1b Asin TIPRAIT mA 
hinsi, ocus pochem o hi súan cotolta ón trath-sm cus 


arna barach.” 
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XX 


On the third day after that they find another island, 
with a golden rampart around it and the midst of it white 
like down. They see therein a man, and this was his 
raiment the hair of his own body. Then they asked him 
what sustenance he used. 

“Verily,” saith he, “there is here a fountain in this 
island. On Friday and on Wednesday whey or water is 
yielded by it. On Sundays, however, and on feasts of 
martyrs, good milk is yielded by it. But on the feasts of 
apostles, and of Mary and of John Baptist and also on the 
hightides [of the year], it is ale and wine that are yielded 
by it." 

At none, then, there came to every man of them half a 
cake and a piece of fish; and they drank their fill of the 
liquor which was yielded to them out of the fountain of 
the island. And it cast them into a heavy sleep, from that 


hour till the morrow. 
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O nopensAc cni Arochi ArgroechcA, PORPORCONZAM 
m cLenech porru imcechc, ocus Locarn iarom ASS 


pon mmcechc, ocus ceLebnAisec 06 1ARTAM. 


21. 


A MATAR 1arom cians FOR muso porsna 
TOMA ATCOMARCATAR FOTA UADID insi, ocus AMAL 
noscuchsAc COFOCUS DI, CO CUALATAR FOSUR na 
nzobano oc TUARCAIN brocha porsmo imeom co n- 
ortaib AMAL TUARCAM cnin no cechnAm. 

mcan iarom Locan hi com pocus co CUALATAR m 
pen oc mcomaAnc DIARAILW: 

“m pulec hi pocus?” ol se.” 

“To” AR ARAILE. 

“CIA som?” ar pen alle, "Asbenicsi Do TUIDEChT 
Ano?" 

“Meic beca Acchiac hi Lochun bic anall úc,” pon 


Se. 
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When they had passed three nights of guesting, the 
cleric ordered them to go. So then they went forth on 


their way, and afterwards bade him farewell. 


XXI 


Now when they had been long a-voyaging on the 
waves, they saw far from them an island, and as they 
approached it, they heard the noise of the smiths smiting 
a mass [of iron] on the anvil with sledges, like the smiting 
of three or of four. 

Now when they had drawn near it they heard one man 
asking of another: 

“Are they close at hand?" saith he. 

"Yea," saith the other. 

“Who,” saith another man, “are these ye say are 
coming there?" 

“Little boys they seem in a little trough yonder,” saith 
he. 
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O rochúala Máel Dún anism AcbencAcAn IMA 
3obamo, Asbein: “Tecam porcúlu,” ol se, “ocus na 
himpam m curach, Achc bio A ersis reme, ARNARO 


Ariget cecheo oun." 


ImnAisec iarom ocus A ERAIS RESIN cun Ach. 
IAREAIZIS ARIS in pen cetna bú! isin cenochAr 


“MOAT FACSI DON punc INDOSSA?” ol se. 

“ATÁT MA TOST,” oL m DeRCThHAID, “sech ni checAc 
ile, ni cMASAT mnono.” 

Tim Do chian iarsm CORO-ÍARF AIS DORIS: "Cro 
oosnisc moosso?" ol se. 

"is ooch Lemsa,” ol m regcharo “is por cecheo 
TIASAIT: IS SIA Lim ATTAT moossA on phunc olDA o 
chianaib.” 

'OochAec m goba AnosAroe Assam cherdchai, ocus 
bruch romor ism cenchom mna Lam, ocus pochemo 
m mbnuch sam moezaro m CUR AIS hsm mum, cono 
rich m muin uile, Achc nms-nochc-som, ar nocheichsec 
ro nen[ca10] báz coman oemm[ne]cAch ism n-ocian 


món immach. 
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When Mael Duin heard what the smiths said, he saith: 
“Let us retreat,” saith he, “and let us not turn the boat, 
but let her sterns be foremost, so that they may not 
perceive that we are fleeing." 

Then they rowed away, with the boat stern-foremost. 

Again the same man who was biding in the forge asked: 
“Are they now near the harbour?" saith he. 

"They are at rest," saith the watchman: "they come not 
here and they go not there." 

Not long thereafter he asked again: *what are they 
doing now?" saith he. 

“T think,” saith the look-out man, “that they are 
running away; me seems they are further from the port 
now than they were some time ago.” 

Then the smith came out of the forge, holding in the 
tongs a huge mass [of glowing iron], and he cast that 
mass after the boat into the sea; and all the sea boiled; 
but he did not; for they fled with all their warriors’ might, 


swiftly hurried forth into the great ocean. 
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22. 


ImnAsec 1arsm CONOS-TARLA im-mum bACOSMAIL 
pri slain nglais. btn DÍA sLame con bo néiLL m 
SRIAN OCHS m zamem m MARA TRIT, ocus nocon- 
FACCATAR DIASTAI na hanmannai Ano etir nA 
carrce, Achc in grian glan ocus An zamem zlas. 

bAcÁn né món omo Ló oc imram m mara sm, 


ocus ba món A etrochta ocus A ALL. 


23. 


FocheimoAc ass 1Ansem him-mur n-aill cosmail 
pni nél, ocus andar Leoseom nís-pAelsAo pém 
nach in cun Ach. ConaccAcAn iarsan Fón muin 
róchib Annis oüme cumcAchcA ocus cin Alamo, 
ocus AcchiAc anmama món n-uáthmar bíAscAIce 
hi cruno Ano ocus Tám DO ALMAIM ocus moilib 
immon cnAno mmAcÜAIn O0, ocus FER cons ARM 
MEARRAD m ChRAIND, co sciach ocus za1 OCHS 


CLA101ü0b. 
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XXII 


After that they voyaged till they entered a sea which 
resembled green glass. Such was its purity that the gravel 
and the sand of that sea were clearly visible through it; 
and they saw no monsters nor beasts therein among the 
crags, but only the pure gravel and the green sand. 

For a long space of the day they were voyaging in that 


sea, and great was its splendour and its beauty. 


XXIII 


They afterwards put forth into another sea like a cloud 
and it seemed to them that it would not support them or 
the boat. Then they beheld under the sea down below 
them roofed strongholds and a beautiful country. And 
they see a beast, huge, awful, monstrous, in a tree there, 
and a drove of herds and the tree, and flocks round about 
the tree and beside the tree an armed man, with shield 


and spear and sword. 
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Amal Acconnaimc-seoe m n-anmanna mór Dr bói 
isin CRUND céic ASS pon ceceo pochecóm. Sínis m T- 
AnmAnnA A bRASIT ÚAD ASIN chnuno, ocus purmo 
A cheno 1 nonumm m dam ba mó dono alma1, ocus 
snengAis Lais isin cn Ano, ocus nos-icheno 
rochécóm priha brathao sula. Cechic Ass 
rochécoir mo mme ocus m büachaiLU; ocus 
ó'cchonnai(n]c m Aet oúi sin cona mumo nos-3e1b 
1mecla móin ocus ómon, ar DA ooch Leo ni noiscis 
TARIS cen cocim cníc SIS AR A chanaroechc AMAL 
chaich. 


ROSAZAT 1arom chamis IAR mórgábuo. 


24. 


Fuaracar iarsm msi n-aile, ocus AcnAAchc am- 
mum impi suds, co noennai alle oímonA impe 
macúsiro. AMAL no AnissecAn Dame 1m cin! sin 
eAc-Som ACAS-rpobnAc IC égmis Mpu, ocus 


ACbenAc: "Accésimm-on, accésim-onl” poc A n-AnAL. 
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When he beheld yon huge beast that abode in the tree 
he goeth thence in and flight. The beast stretched forth 
his neck out of the tree and sets his head into the back of 
thelargest ox of the herd and dragged it into the tree, and 
anon devours it in the twinkling of an eye. The flocks and 
the herdsmen flee away, at once; and when Mael Duin 
and his people saw that greater terror and fear seize 
them, for they supposed that they would never cross that 
sea without falling down through it, by reason of its 
tenuity like mist. 


So after much danger, they pass over it. 


XXIV 


Thereafter they found another island, and up around 
it rose the sea making vast cliffs [of water] all about it. As 
the people of that country perceived them, they set to 
screaming at them and saying: “Tis they! It is they!" till 


they were out of breath. 
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AcchoncAcAn iarom Dáme imoa ocus AUm[A] 
móra Do moilib, ocus zralze ech, ocus cneóic 
chaerech moai. Dói iarom banscál oca 
noibunguo som Anis co cnoib mónA1b co TAIRISTIS 
ronsna tomaib chuÁs occo som. Rdcheclaimsec- 
som món Dmna Cnoibsin ocus oopucsAc Leo. 
'OollocAn-som ono msi poncülu, ocus AnsAc na 
hezme LA sonan. 

“Camm hi cÁc moossa?” ol m Dume cicceo pónn 
ezem DIANÉIS. 

"OolocAnR ASS,” por cecheno alle Dib. 

“MoaT-é amla,” An cechenno alle. 

Is pris As chosmail DANO anism, AMAL bao nech 
vía mbech hi tarnzire Leosom oo olLgeno A Tiri 


ocus 014 NAMARDA ASA cin. 
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Then Mael Duin and his men beheld many human 
beings, and great herds of cattle, and troops of horses and 
many flocks of sheep. Then there was a woman from 
below with large nuts which remained floating on the sea, 
waves above by them, Much of those nuts they gathered 
and took with them. [Then] they went back from the 
island and thereat the screams ceased. 

“Where are they now?” saith the man who was after 
them at the scream. 

"They have gone away" saith another band, of them. 

"They are not so,” saith another band. 

Now it is likely that there was someone concerning 
whom they [the islanders] had a prophecy that he would 


ruin their country and expel them from their land. 
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25. 


S^bsAc m n-insi n-aile hi TAREAS 0610 RET n- 
m3anaD .. Co-n-uarsaio sruch món a cn Achc na 
hinsi súas co cégeo AMAL TUAIS mme cAnsm n-msi 
uli, co noibunneo isin ca Achc n-aile na hinsi vono 
Leith aile 01. Ocus ciccis-seom pói amis cen 
pLiuchAo. Ocus nogoncAis|s]eom écne mora ASS 
ANUAS, ocus DOFUTITIS écne MÓRA DERMARA ASIN 
csnuch AnüAs por TALMAM na hinsi sis, co mba 
Lón mo ms uli dia MoRENTAIO, AR ni rab1 nech ó 
TAIRSED A TECLAMAD ARA n-ImAo. 

O espartam Arochi vdomna1z co hantemt DÍA 
Luain nn-sludsed m snuch sam, Achc nochAmisseo 
ma chosc ima muin immon n-imsi imMACUAIRT. 
immamalt 0610 iarom An bu móin DONA hécnb, 
ocus Linssit A curach oo, ocus LocAn ono insi sm 


rorculu porsm n-ocian beos. 
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XXV 


They got them to another island, wherein a strange 
thing was shewn to them, to wit, a great stream rose up 
out of the strand of the island and went, like a rainbow, 
over the whole island, and descended into the other 
strand of the island on the other side thereof. And they 
were going under it [the stream] below without being 
wet. And they were piercing [with their spears] the 
stream above; and [then] great, enormous salmon were 
tumbling from above out of the stream down upon the 
soil of the island. And all the island was full of the stench 
[of the fish], for there was no one who could finish 
gathering them because of their abundance. 

From Sunday eventide to Monday forenoon that 
stream did not move, but remained at rest in its sea 
round about the island. Then they bring into one place 
the largest of the salmon, and they filled their boat with 


them, and went back from that island still on the ocean. 
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26. 


IMRAISET 1ARSIN co FUARATAR Ccolomam món n- 
AIRZ0101. Cechni slessa Aicce 1 mboi [04] sesbeim 
im chun Ais pri cech slis, co mbAcAR ochc 
sesbeimeno von chunuch a cimchell uli. Ocus ni 
n Abi óen poc DO cal mam imme, Achc m c-ocían 
AhnponcneoAch. Ocus ni AccAcAn-som cimas bói 
chis ^ hichcun no a huachtur túss por A hAmoe. 

bói Lin Angoroe assa hüachcon copocA uÁO 
immach, ocus oolluro in curach po séol crena 
mocoll mo Lin-sin. Ocus Dobert Diúran beim DO 
Foebun A zae TAR mocoll mo Lin. 

"Ha mAnoAin in Un," An Máel DÁM, “An 18 
o[pneo] monpen am acchiam." 

"An molAo anma Dé,” ol Diúran, "is Ami oogníu- 
SA SO, conop mo-ce chnecin [mo scéLA], ocus 


bénchaAm uaimse por altoir Aimo Macha acht co 
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XXVI 


Thereafter they voyaged till they found a great silvern 
column. It had four sides, and the width of each of these 
sides was two oar-strokes of a the boat, so that in its 
whole circumference there were eight oar-strokes of the 
boat. And not a single sod of earth was about it, but [only] 
the boundless ocean. And they saw not how its base was 
below, or because of its height how its summit was above. 

Out of its summit came a silvern net far away from it; 
and the boat went under sail through a mesh of that net. 
And Diuran gave a blow of the edge of his spear over the 
mesh. 

“Destroy not the net,” saith Mael Duin, “for what we 
see is the work of mighty men.” 


^ 


“For the praise of God's name,” saith Diuran, “I do 
this, so that my tidings may be the more believed; and 
provided I reach Ireland [this piece of the mesh] shall be 


offered by me on the altar of Armagh.” 
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nus h[énmn]." 

[Oi] ungi co Leith iss ce bói Ano iarna chomus 1 
nAno malcha]. 

[Co cua-lLatár Dano iarsam such món 
soluszlan vo úachtur [na colomna] tic: sech ni 


FETATAR cia berla rolabair ocus cio ROLADAIR. 
27. 


AcchiAc insi Aile vano por óenchois 4. óenchos 
[oca pulang]. Ocus mnaisec A timchell o'íann ATO 
chonairi inci, ocus ni [puaARATAR] nach conan 
mote, Achc AochoncAcAn A n-ichcar na coise Tsis 
DORUS FORDUNTA fó SLAS. 

Athzenatarsom ba si sen conam noceishche 
isan mosi, ocus ADChomcatar ARATHOR A n- 
ochtar na hmosi; sech ni ACAILLsec neach, ni 
ROSACAILL neAch 14T. 


TecAD ASS pon cúlo. 
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Two ounces and a half was its weight when measured 
[afterwards] in Armagh. 

Andthen they heard a voice from the summit of yonder 
pillar, mighty, and clear, and distinct. But they knew not 


the tongue it spake, or the words it uttered. 


XXVII 


Then they see another island [standing] on a single 
pedestal, to wit, one foot supporting it. And they rowed 
round it to select way into it, and they found no way there 
into; but they saw down in the base of the pedestal, closed 
door under lock. 

They understood that that was the way by which the 
island was entered. And they saw a crowd on the top of 
the island; but they held speech with no one, and no one 
held speech with them. 

They [then] go away back [to sea]. 
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28. 


RANCATAR 1ARSIN MOSI móin, ocus MAS món mce, 
ocus mazsliab món inci cen pn ech, is se pen Ach, 
sLemom. ConAc[Ac]an oun món Ano isinn mosi sm, 
IS e OAmgen, A compocus oon muin, ocus ceAch 
món cumoAchcA Ano co noashohensuohaib. Sechc 
n-mzena Déc mAcohAchcA ic venom pochnaicche 
AND. Ocus DOLOTAR ISAN n-imosi SM co noesicAn FOR 
cnucc Anoonus An oume. 

ls eo asbert Máel oüm: "Is verb Lino TRA AS 
ouno oosnichen an pochnocAoh tic.” 

Trach nona iarom conacatar marcach por 
each mbuaoha oon oun. eachollat maich 
cumcAchcA poa surohiu. Cocholl gorm zeslach 
umme. Drac cimsach corcra ume. Lamanda co 
n-órphell imma LamAib, ocus 1allacrano 
cumoAchcA imma chosa. AMAL TURLAINSIS po 
cétoir zaba1ls mgen Dona hmzenarb an c-eAch. 


Luro iarsm isan oun ocus Luro isan po chnucAoh. 
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XXVIII 


After that they came to an island, and there was a great 
plain therein, and on this a great tableland heatherless, 
but grassy and smooth. They saw in that island near the 
sea, a fortress, large, high and strong and a great house 
therein adorned and with good couches. Seventeen 
grown-up girls were there preparing a bath. And they 
[Mael Duin and his men] landed on that island and sat 
on a hillock before the fort. 

Mael Duin said this: ^We are sure that yonder, bath is 
getting ready for us." 

Now at the hour of none they beheld a rider on a race- 
horse [coming] to the fortress. A good, adorned horse- 
cloth under her seat: she wore a hood, blue, and she wore 
a bordered purple mantle. Gloves with gold embroidery 
on her hands; and on her feet adorned sandals. As she 
alighted, a girl of the girls at once took the horse. Then 


she entered the fortress and went into the bath. 
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MOCONCATAR immurro Da bean canblaims omo 
each, ocus mr’ bo chian iarsm ooluro ingen dona 
hmsenaib [nAnoochumm]. 

“procen bar tiachcu!” ol sí. “Caeo ism oun: DO- 
bAnn-sAm mo rizan.” 

Lotar isin oun iarom: FoThRAICSeT uile; ocus 
SIASAIR An RIZAN ISAND-ARA Leich Don tigh ocus A 
secht n-mzena Déc umpe. Sasam Máel oüm 
vano isan Leich n-aile ame comair NA rizna, ocus 
A secht pm oéc ume. 

'OobneAch 1arum mías co n0A15b1u0h puine DO 
Máel Dún, ocus Lescar oo zlam co noAigLimo ma 
rARRUON, ocus mias cacha crin ocus Lescar 
SÁChA TRIR DIA MUMTIR. 

O noscAichsec A pnAmo, 1S eo Asbenc AN RIZAN: 
“Cmous concuiLpgec mo óighroh?" ol si. 

"mous asbera-su,” ol Máel oüm. 

“Arpecht Anpumis," ol si, "ban ciachcA-si omn 
msi. SA1be oh ceachtar usib a mnái i. A FIL ana 


encomaAim, OCHS cíAc isan moha aracul.” An 
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Then they saw that it was a woman that had alighted 
from the horse, and not long afterwards came a girl of the 
girls unto them. 

“Welcome is your arrival!” saith she. “Come into the 
fort: the queen invites you.” 

So they entered the fort and they all bathed. The queen 
sat on one side of the house, and her seventeen girls 
about her. Mael Duin sat on the other side, over against 
the queen, with his seventeen men around him. 

Then a platter with good food thereon was brought to 
Mael Duin, and along with it a vessel of glass full of good 
liquor; and [there was] a platter for every three and a 
vessel for every three of his people. 

When they had eaten their dinner, the queen said this 
“How will the guests sleep?” saith she. 

“As thou shalt say,” saith Mael Duin. 

“You shall delay your departure for a while,” saith she, 
“Let each of you take his woman, even her who is over 


against him, and let him go into the chamber behind her.” 
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bacar sechc namoaoha Déc cumoAchcA [ism 713] 
co noAgoensguohaib iarna cume-som. 


Foisec immalle iarum na sechc pim DEC ocus na 
sechc n-mzena Déc macohacht, ocus pArohis 
Máel otin Lasan rizam. ConcuiLeo 14n-surohe co- 
mmatm arnamarach. 

ATRACHTATAR 14ROM 14R MAITIN. 

“Anaroh suno," ol An nigAn, “ocus ni coech Ass 
poratb, acht An áes mob-cAnnAS; OCHS 
no[b]biabichbeachooosnés, ocus Anoo[b]-r^nmc 
AnnÁen DOFAR-ICOA cach n-Aarochi cen nach 
saethar. Ocus na bioh por paenoil ni bus sia o 
ims Do mis porsan n-occiAn!" 

“Aisneroh oün," oU Máel Dún, “cmoas ATAI 
suno?" 

“ni con anosa son eim," ol si. “Robdi pen march 
isan mosi-siu, RÍ na himosi. AS DO RUCUSSA nA 
secht n-msenA Déc tic 8, ocus [messi] ^ machair. 
AcnubALc iarom [A n-acham,] ocus ni FARSAID pen 
comurbal1, co nogAbussA nig! nA hinosi-seo,” ol si, 
“ana DIAO. CIASSA," ol sí, “im-mazh món pil 
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For there were seventeen canopied chambers in the 
house with good beds set. 

So the seventeen men and the seventeen grown-up 
girls slept together, and Mael Duin slept with the queen. 
After this they slumbered till the morrow morning. 

Then after morning they arose [to depart]. 

“Stay here,” saith the queen, “and age will not fall on 
you, but the age that ye have attained. And lasting life ye 
shall have always and what came to you last night shall 
come to you every night without any labour. And be no 
longer a-wandering from island to island on the ocean!" 

"Tell us,” saith Mael Duin, “how thou art here.” 

“Not hard [to say], indeed,” she saith. “There dwelt a 
good man in this island, the king of the island. To him I 
bore yon seventeen girls, and I was their mother. Then 
their father died, and left no heir. So I took the kinship of 
this island after him. Every day,” she saith, “I go into the 
great plain there is in the island, to judge the folk and to 
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Gamm mos: 00 brichemnacht y [ = 1?] oo ecencenc 
nA cuaiche cach did.” 


“nse cio 014 ceighe uann anu?” ol Máel oúm. 

“mane chiasun-sA," ol si, ^mn-ciucbA A noon- 
parnice ARRAIR. Anao aman,” ol si, “anbar tigh, 
ocus ni ba heicen Duib nach saechar. RAZAD-SA 
vo breithemnacht nacuache oobAncenn." 

bacar cni missa an gemnioh iarom ann MOS! 
sin, ocus ANDAR Léo bATAR teora bliaona. 

"IS FATA ATAM SUND,” AR pen DIA MUMTCIR FRI 
Máel oúm. “Croh na hascnom Diar cin?” An se. 

“ni maich A n-Aobene," An Máel Otin, “AR 
nochon puizbem mar cín pén ni AS FERR ANDA An 
ni fozabum sund.” 

Gabais A munocen rooono món pni Máel Dún, 
ocus IS eo ASbenc: 

“AS món seinc a mna LA Máel oüm. Anuoh Lee 
iarom MASSA thoil 06," AR An muncen. Razmuitne 


DAR cin." 
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decide [their disputes ]." 
“But why dost thou leave us today?” saith Mael Duin. 


^ 


“Unless I go,” she saith, “what happened to us last 
night will not come to us [again]. Only stay,” she saith, 
"in your house, and ye need not labour. I will go to judge 
the folk for sake of you." 

So they abode in that island for the three months of 
winter; and it seemed to them that [those months] were 
three years. 

“It is long were here,” saith one of his people to Mael 
Duin. “Why do we not fare to our country?" saith he. 

“What you say is not good,” saith Mael Duin “for we 
shall not find in our own country aught better than that 
which we find here.” 

[But] his people began to murmur greatly against Mael 
Duin, and they said this: 

"Great is the love which Mael Duin hath for his woman. 
Let him, then, stay with her if he desires," saith the 


people. “We will go to our country.” 
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“ni Anub-sA Darbar n-eisse," ar Máel oüm. 

La n-aen ano vano Luro An rigan DON brech oa 
ceigheoh zach Lái. Locan-som diseisse ANA 
curach. Oonoich-si iarom FORA heoch, ocus poceno 
ceimcle AnAanoiraroh, ocus nos-geio Máel oúin ocus 
Lili oa Lam. boi snaiche om chercle m a Laim-si, 
ocus cai nngroh An curach cuice AL-Lus an 
snaithe von punc arculo. 

AnsAc lee iarom Anosm .M. MISSA POTRI. 
Rancatar-som comamle iarom. “IS eo As oenb 
Linde, tra,” ol a munocen, “AS món serc A mna 
La Máel oüm. Is ame prichales an cercle co no 
glenda dia Laim DIAR mobnech ponculo oon oun." 

“prichaileoh neach aile an cercle, ocus DIA 
Lie dia Lam, cescchan ve a Lom,” ol Máel oüm. 

Dolocar-som iarom ma curach. Focen 0-81 ocus 


an cen[c]Le an-andia10. Noseib per sile isin 


Cup Ach, ocus Lenaroh oa Lam. Denaro Diuran A 
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^] will not stay after you," saith Mael Duin. 

One day, then, the queen went to the judging where 
into she used to go every day. When she had gone. they 
went on board their boat. Then she comes on her horse, 
and flings a clew after them, and Mael Duin catches it, 
and it clung to his hand. A thread of the clew was in her 
hand, and she draws the boat unto her, by means of the 
thread, back to the harbour. 

So then they stayed with her thrice three months. Then 
they came to [this] counsel. “Of this we are sure, now,” 
saith his people, “that great is Mael Duin's love for his 
woman. Therefore he attends the clew that it may cleave 
to his hand and that we may be brought back to the 
fortress." 

“Let some one else attend the clew,” saith Mael Duin, 
“and, if it clings to his hand, let his hand be cut off.” 

So they went on board their boat. [The queen came 
and] flung the clew after them. Another man in the boat 
catches it, and it clings to his hand. Diuran cuts off his 
hand, and it fell, with the clew, [into the sea]. When she 
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Lam oe, con-ooncoin Lasin cercle. O'cconnAinc-si 
ón Anisin pocecoim, SAD AIS sol ocus eigem, con bo 
Aengair, sol ocus esem A cín ule. 

Comoh amla10h-sm DoerLAISeT uarohe Asano 


mos!. 


29: 


bacar ne món chian iarsm ponsna TONDA FOR 
ImLuAh, co FUARATAR MOSI co CRANNAIDO MOTI 
cosmail pri saich no coll. Coinnchi amra 
ronAib. Dolca mórla] pron Aib. Lomaimsec abaill 
mbic Dib iarom, ocus pocnesA cranochor Léo 
1AROM ous cia hoFROmobADh A corAON búi porsm 
Abaill. 

Dorochoir oo Máel Own. FAiscis onechc ob ıl- 
Lestar, ocus ibis, ocus pocheno a suan chotalta 
on cn Ach sm cusan TRAThH cecna arnamarach; 
ocus ni pes a béo seAch a marb, ocus A cubun 


cers ima beolu co no ouiscescAaim. ARNADARACÍ. 
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saw that, she at once began to wail and shriek, so that all 
the land was one cry, wail and shrieking. 


Sointhat wise they escaped from her, out ofthe island. 


XXIX 


They were for a very long while afterwards driven 
about on the waves, till they found an island with trees 
upon it like willow or hazel. Thereon were marvelous 
fruits thereon, great berries. So of these then they stript 
a little tree, and then they cast lots to see who should 
prove the fruit that had been on the tree. 

[The lot] fell to Mael Duin. He squeezed some of the 
berries into a vessel and drank [the juice], and it cast him 
into a deep sleep from that hour to the same hour on the 
morrow. And they knew not whether he was alive or dead, 
with the red foam round his lips, till on the morrow he 


awoke. 
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Asbert priu: "CecLomaioh," ar se, “an 
TORADHSA, An iS món A pebus.” Tecloimsed 
1AROM, ocus CONMESCAD USC! AMI, DO mesnusno A 
mesca ocus A COTALTA. Teclamseo an ba DE 
14ROM, ocus nopaisceo ocus Linao An DA DI 


Lescraib Léo, ocus immRAISeED onn In) sm. 


30. 


Fosceno iarsm 1 n-AR AILe mosi móin. prohbaoh 
moslLalleach 01, Dam ocus DARAIZ MÓRA 1 
surohiu. Machame An Leach aile ohe ocus Loch 
bec mu. TRETA MORA MOTI 01 CAIRIO. CONACATAR 
eclais mbic ocus oun Ano. Locar dom eclais. 

Senom clerigh Leith isand eclais, ocus 
nochuighescAm A [p]nopuoh uile hé. 1mcomaircis 
Máel oúm vo: “Can DUT?” ol se. 


“meisse An coiceoh per Déc 01 muntir Drenamo 


birra. Dodeachomar iar n-ailichri isin [n-Jocian, 
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[Then] he said to them *Gather ye this fruit, for great 
is its excellence." So they gathered [it], and they mingled. 
water with it, to moderate its power to intoxicate and 
send asleep. Then they gathered all there was of it and 
were squeezing it and filling [with its juice] all the vessels 


they had; and [then] they rowed away from that island. 


XXX 


Thereafter they land on another large island. One of it 
two sides was a wood with yews and great oaks herein. 
The other side was a plain with a little lake in it. Great 
herds of sheep were therein. They beheld there a small 
church and a fortress. They went to the church. 

An ancient grey cleric was in the church, and his hair 
clothed him altogether. Mael Duin asked him: “Whence 
art thou?" saith he. 

[The cleric answered:] *I am the fifteenth man of the 
community of Brenainn of Birr. We went on our 


pilgrimage into the ocean and came into this island. They 
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conoo-cAnnLA isan mosi-[se]. Arbathavdar uile 
Achc messi amaenur.” Ocus DOAREAION DO1b 
i4nsm pollere Drenamo ooucsAc Leo 01A n- 
Allichri. Rodo-slechtatar-som ule don pollame, 
ocus Dobert Máel oúin poic Dó. 

“Coimlioh tra,” ol an senoir, “bar LOR Dona 
camib, ocus na caichroh porcraroh var bar 
noole ]ch ^in." 

blilatarn iarom ne ano pon peolaib na 
cAmeAch [méch]. 

La n-aill Ann 001b, AMAL bATAR oc oeicsin 
ASAN mosi UAIDID, Aochíao; nell Aníanoess 
Anoochum. lar cén iarom, AMAL botar 
aclaloecsm blelós, rachaishsec ba hén bói And, 
AR AOchicis na heice Ac polua mum. 

Iss eo ooLluro 1ARUM ism N-MSI co ROTAIRIS FOR 
culaich DO A compocus An Locho. Oonumenacan 
iarum A mbrich oo ma ChrobsAib porsm muin. 


'Oobenc Les DANO zesca DO cnuno món. mecic[h]en 
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have all died save me alone." And then he shewed them 
Brenainn's tablet, which they the monks had taken with 
them on their pilgrimage. The all prostrated themselves 
to the tablet, and Mael Duin gave it a kiss. 

"Now," saith the ancient man, “eat your fill of the 
sheep, and do not consume more than sufficeth you." 

So for a season they are fed there on the flesh of the fat 
sheep. 

One day, then, as they were looking out from the island 
they see [what they take to be] a cloud coming towards 
them from the south-west. After a while, as they were still 
looking, they perceived that it was a bird; for they saw the 
pinions waving. 

Then it came into the island and alighted on a hill 
near the lake. Then they supposed it would carry them 
in its talons out to sea. Now it brought with it a branch 
of a great tree. Bigger than one of the great oaks [was] 
the branch and large twigs grew out of it, and a dense 


top was on it [covered] with fresh leaves. Heavy, 
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Aen na noarach món an zesca. Lamgesca mora 
As, barr monoLuich pair co nouiLLib un Aib. TORAD 
crom imoha FAIR, bolza Derza FAIR cosmalle pri 
[caera] rínemna, Achc nama bacar ULLIU som. 
batar-som ^ poluch iarom AC pegan cio 
oosenAch. Bobo seal ma cost ara scis. ZADAIS 
ALAILL DO conuoh An cramo DO iche. Colluroh 
iarum Máel Dún co mbüi por un na culcha 1 
rdibe An c-en, ous An DINSnedh ni o'ulc pnis, ocus 
ni ohennA ón. Dolotar A muncen uile ma ohiaroh 
isan maighim-sin. 

"Car Aenpen uamn," An Máel Dún, “coro 
checLa[ma] ni oo chonuoh in zesci pile ArbelaAib 
An eom." 

Luroh aenper usrohid iarom, ocus teclama1roh 
onechc oma bolza1b, ocus ni rocamizh, ocus ni 
ACCA! An c-en, ocus ni RALA con De. Locansom an 
ochc persib Déc, co mbatar cona sciAchA1b 


ronAchulo, ocus ni oennai ni Vule pru. 
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abundant fruit it bore red berries like unto grapes only 
they were bigger. So [the wanderers] were in hiding, 
awatching what the bird would. do. Because of its 
weariness, it remained for while at rest. [Then] it 
began to eat some of the fruit of the tree. So Mael Duin 
went till he was at the edge of the hill on which the 
bird was to see whether it would do him any evil, and 
it did none. All his people then went after him to that 
place. 

"Let one of us go," saith Mael Duin *and gather 
some of the fruit of the branch which is before the 
bird." 

So one of them went and he gathers a portion of the 
berries and the bird blamed him not, and did not [even] 
look [at him] or make movement. They, the eighteen 
men, with their shields, went behind it, and it did no evil 


to them. 
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Trach nona Do Ló iarom conacatar DI sam-en 
móra amardes bail asa cuohcharoh An c-én món, 
CONDA-TURNSAD Anbelaib An eom móin. O nobAcAn 
ciana mA COSC FALSAD ecLaim ocus Lomnuo ma 
mil bacar 1m oiLib ocus im smeich An eom móin, 
ocus imma sulib ocus ima clussa. 

bacar occa co pescor. ZADSAD A TRIUR ANDSIDE 
iche na cÁen ocus TORAION na sesscA. O mAcAm 
ARADARACH co medon Lái SA0SAD eclaim ma n- 
ANmANDA cecnA ASSA curp mle, ocus cochon na 
senchluma Ass ocus ma senlano na cLamme Do 
ecloim coler Ass. Mevdvonlai immurro Lomarsat 
nA bolza om chnuib ocus nos-bnurooís cond 
nsuilbmb prisna cLocho, ocus pos-cenoicís 14nom 
ismo Loch co raba a uan Derg pam. Luroh Langen 
An c-én món isand Loch, ocus bói occa MZ) Ano 
copocus oo oíuoh Lái. OoLuro AsAno Loch iarsin, 
ocus porrum A maizhm alle isin celai cecna, 


ARnA DICSITIS ima mila TALLTA ASS. 
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Now at the hour of none of the day they beheld two 
great castles in the south-west, in the place whence the 
great bird had come, and they, swooped down in front of 
the great bird. When they had been for a long while at 
rest, they began to pick and strip off the lice that infested 
the upper and, lower parts of the great bird's jaws, and 
its eyes and ears. 

They [the two eagles] kept at this till vespers. Then the 
three of them began to eat the berries and the fruit of the 
branch. From the morrow morning till midday, they were 
picking the same vermin out of all its body and plucking 
the old feathers out. of it and picking, out completely the 
old scales of the mange. At midday, however they 
stripped the berries from the branch, and with their 
beaks they were breaking them against the stones and 
then casting “them into the sea so that its foam upon it 
became red. After that the great bird went into the lake 
and remained washing himself therein nearly. till the 
close of the day. After that he went out of the lake and 
settled on another lace in the same hill, lest, the lice 


which had been taken out of him should come [again]. 
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Matam arnamárach oogensAcAn MO eom 
beous ecLÁimm ocus sliachtao ima cluma cona 
nguiLonib, amal broh co cir oognechi. bacar occe 
co meohon Laiche. AnsAD iarom biucAn, ocus 
Locar 1arum iL-Lech assa cuochatar riam. 

Aimisis 1mmunno AN c-en món DIANEIS OCCA 
clumAo ocus Ac pochnochaoh A eice co ceno an 
Treas LAe Cocn-ocAIb iarom cn Ach cerce An 
TREASLAI ocus FOLUASTAR pocni immon mosi, OCHS 
pronum biucdAn Ainisse arm TEALAIS cetna, ocus 
Lum Ass 1arsen hi poc al-Leich asa cuohcharoh 
niam. Dému ocus cnessiu A Luamum An pecht sam 
Andas riam, co mbo pollus oo ule ba 
hathnuzhuoh 06 ^ senoocA1oh A n-o1t10h, IAR 


mbreichir inno [placha Ambem: 


Renouabicug uc aquille] muencus cua. 
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On the morrow morning the [two] birds with their bills 
still picked and sleeked the plumage [of the third], as if it 
were done with a comb. The kept at this till midday. Then 
they rested a little, and then they went away to the 
quarter whence they had come. 

Howbeit the great bird remained behind them 
preening himself and shaking his pinions till “the end of 
the third day. There at the hour of tierce on the third day, 
he soared and flew thrice round the island, and alighted 
for a little rest on the same hill. And afterwards he fared 
afar towards the quarter whence he had come. Swifter 
and stronger [was] his flight at that time than [it had 
been] before. Wherefore it was manifest to them all that 
this was his renewal from old age into youth, according 


to the word of the prophet, who saith: 


"Thy youth shall be renewed like the eagle's." 
[Ps. 102:5] 
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“Tiagham,” ar se, “isan Loch mar n-athnuzuoh 
ba hano Asbenc Duran ic pézhaoh an 
moRADAMRA sm: “Tiagham,” ar se, “san Loch 
DIAR n-athnuzuoh baile an nohachnuisgheoh an c- 
en.” 

«nátho,” ar a chele, “ar porazamb An Cen A 
nem ano.” 

"ni maich a n-Asbeni," ol sé; “RAZADSA 
cetamus mo.” 

Luro 1arum mo ocus noc-pocRAIC AND, ocus 
mescAis ma beolu a n-uisce, ocus ibis LomAinn De. 
Ossl^n a sule iarsin Aim eo robo béo, ocus ni 
conchain piacail Dó, na FoiLcne dia FULT, ocus ni 
ra1lb1 énenci na molobra FAIR osm immach riam. 

Ceilebraised iarsm DIA senom, ocus 
vobertavar Lón Léo DONA cAmib. POCERDAT A 


urach por mum, ocus smit iarom A An AICIAN. 
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Then Diuran, seeing, that great marvel, said: *Let us 
go into the lake to renew ourselves where the bird has 
been renewed." 

“Nay,” saith another, “for the bird hath left his venom 
therein." 

"Thou sayest ill,” saith Diuran, “I the first will go into 
it.” 

Then he went in and bathes himself there and plunged 
the lips into [the] water, and drank sups thereof. Passing 
strong were his eyes thereaíter so long as he remained 
alive; and not a tooth of him fell [from his jaw], nor a hair 
from his head; and he never suffered weakness or 
infirmity from that time forth. 

Thereafter they bade farewell to their ancient man; 
and of the sheep they took with them provision. They set 


their boat on the sea, and then they seek the ocean. 
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31. 


Fos^bAc mosi mom Aile, ocus maz món neroh 
ince. Socharoe món oc cluiche ocus ic 54mib cen 
Amisium ecim issan mazh-sm. Cercar cn Anochon 
Léo[som] ousci4 oochocn oh dul isSAno-mnsi DIA 
promaoh. Dochum son oon tres comalta Maele 
oun. 

A nooluro sohe Fochecoin gabais cluiche ocus 
SIRSAIRe Léo, AMAL bio occAIb nobeich o Ais. 
bacar ne pota cian occa menahu, ocus ní 


cAneic chucco. pon-acbat iarom. 
32. 


AochiAc iarsm mosi n-AiLe nAn bo món, ocus 
mun cenociohe umpe ImmAcCUuAIRC, ocus 
mreicheoh immon n-indsi mAcUAIRT An mur sm. 


bai Dorus osLaic[ch]h bn coio m muir sin. 
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XXXI 


They find another large island, with a great level plain 
therein. A great multitude were on that plain, playing and 
laughing without any cessation. Lots are cast by Mael 
Duin and his men to see unto whom it should fall to enter 
the island and explore it. The lot fell on the third of Mael 
Duin's foster-brothers. 

When he went he at once began to play and to laugh 
continually along with the islanders as if he had been by 
them all his life. His comrades stayed for a long, long 
space expecting him, and he came not to them. So then 


they leave him. 


XXXII 


After that they sight another island, which was not 
large; and a fiery rampart was round about it; and that 
rampart used to revolve round the island. There was an 


open doorway in the side of that rampart. 
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Incan 1arom ciceoh an Dorus ma n-ercomalr- 
sium beous Aochícis an mosi ule, ocus a mbich 
nce, ocus a hacnebcharohi uli 4. vame alle 
IMDA ince, OCHS ecA1g! cumcACchcA IMDA, ocus 
Lestra ORDA ma Lamar ic pLeohusuo. Ocus 
rochualatar A conmchéot. 

Ocus nobAcAn ne FOTA ic pezhadh an 


ADHAMRAL AochonocAcAn, ocus ba hAibino Léo. 


33. 


Tin bu chan iar cechc [0010 Jon mosi-sm, A0CMAT 
uaib co-heccenchian ecim na conoA snooh AMAL 
én nzel. Soisec brame An cura1z cuce poohes, oo 
oeiscin An neich AochonocAcAn. A noolotar A 
COMEOCUS Dó iarum An IMRUM conacatar ba Dume 
bu And, ocus se cuighche o pinopuc[|h] siut A 
chump. Foroisium oc sLechcanaib por CARRAIC 


Lechain. 
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Now, whenever the doorway would come [in its 
revolution] opposite to them, they used to see [through 
it] the whole island, and all, that was therein, and all its 
indwellers, even human beings beautiful, abundant, 
wearing adorned garments and feasting with golden 
vessels in their hands. And the wanderers heard their ale- 
music. 

And for a long space were they seeing the marvel they 
beheld, and they deemed it delightful. 


XXXIII 


Not long after they had gone from that island they see 
far off among the waves a shape [?] like a white bird. They 
turned the prow of the boat unto it southward, to 
perceive what they beheld. So when they had drawn near 
it in rowing. they saw that it was a human being and that 
he was clothed only with the white hair of his body. He 


threw himself in prostrations on a broad rock. 
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A noorposcAissec ADochum cochlAisic 
bennachtain uAoh, ocus imchomarcalt 00 can 
ooluroh isin CARRAIC UT. 

“O Chon Aich eim," ol sé, "oooechAo-sA suno, 
OCUS 1S A COR AIS nom-Alc. RANIC DAM iarom 
zursa coic Ince, ocus bassa onoch-coic, AR 
norenamo biaoh ima hecailse a mbiinn ar seoco 
ocus mumi dam ponhem, cor'bo Lán mo theach 
Leam 01 choiLcchib ocus cherchaillib ocus 
o'ecuch Sach Dacha, ecir Lin ocus olamo, ocus 01 
chiLAnnaib umarohib ocus o chelena becarb 
umA1ohib, ocus 01 brecnassib ARSAI co pLecaib 
óm. ConA nAbe ní buo iasacht As mo chig vo Sach 
Rec AS TASCIOM DO Dune, ecim Liubnu on oh! ocus 
tiazha Lebur cumoAchcA1 uma1 ocus om. OCHS 
roclaioino tizhe na cille co mbermo iU mune 
eisib. 

“ba món dono mo uall ocus mo ohiumus. 


“La n-oen vam [Les. vano?] oos-benc prim ARA 
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When they had come to him, they entreat a blessing 
from him, and ask him whence he had gone to yonder 
rock. 

“From Torach, verily,” saith he, “I have come here, and 
in Torach I was reared. Then it came to pass that I was 
cook therein; and I was an evil cook, for the food of the 
church wherein I was dwelling I used to sell for treasures 
and jewels for myself: so that my house became full of 
counterpanes and pillows and of raiment, both linen and 
wool colour, and of brazen pails and of small brazen 
tellenna [?], and of brooches of silver with pins of gold. 
Insomuch that unto my house there was nothing wanting 
of all that is hoarded by man; both golden books and 
book-satchels adorned with brass and gold. And I used to 
dig under the houses of the church and carry many 
treasures out of them.” 

“Great then was my pride and my haughtiness. 

“Now one day I was told to dig a grave for the corpse 


of a peasant, which had been brought into the island. As 
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clasamo aomacol vo cholamo Aichich chuaiche 
oobrech 1sano mosi. AMAL bassa icon aohnacol 


sm co cuala m such prium Aniss assan calmum 
rom chossa. "inge na cochail An maighin-sin" ol im 


such. Na cuc coLamo an pec[ch]aish pronum, os me 
Dume naem, cn AiboeAch. 

* 'écnom ocus 014,’ ol smé, ‘Dober, LA meo mo 
OIMUSA. 

" ‘Amn, ol se, Wa nuoucA-su ponmsA, ol An 
Dume noem, AobelAo oo béoiL dia tres LAI ohe, 


ocus bat ipennAch, ocus ni Anpe som am. 
"ISbenc-sA pnism senom: ‘Cio DO maich oobenA- 
su Damsa MAM N-ADMAS port AN per?’ 


beacha sucham oo Aicreb Lac la Día, ol sé. 
“ “Can ropesar=sa ón?” ol sme. 

" Mm ba hanosa Du son, ol sé, na A1cce. An 
A^ohnAcol nocLArohi bio LAN anosa 01 3hamimh. 
bio pollus dut Ass sam nat CAEMAIS AONOCUL m 


pm poromsa ce TRIALLAI.’ 
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I was [working] at that grave, I heard from below me the 
voice out of the ground under my feet: “But do not dig up 
that place!,’ saith the voice. “Do not put the corpse of the 
sinner on me, a holy pious person!’ 

“ '[Be it] between me and God, I will put [it], say I, in 
my excessive haughtiness. 

“ “Even so,’ saith he. ‘If you put it on me,’ saith the holy 
man, ‘thou shalt perish on the third day hence, and thou 
shalt be an inhabitant of hell and the corpse will not 
remain here.’ 

“Said I to the ancient man: ‘What good wilt thou 
bestow me if I shall not bury the man above you?’ 

“ “To abide in eternal life along with God,’ saith he. 

“ ‘How, say I, ‘shall I know that?” 

“ "That is neither hard nor [...] for thee,’ saith he. The 
grave thou art digging will now become full of sand. 
Thence, it will be manifest to thee that thou wilt not be 
able to bury the man above me, [even] though thou 


triest.’ 
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"mn'bo oeiníoh om breichir-sm Ancan ba Lán 
An t-anacol om gamm. AonAchc iarom An 
cholamo a mbaile sile iarsm. 

“m alaile amser iarom cuimiu[s]sa. curuch nua 
co noenscooA1L por mum. Lod-sa Am curach, ocus 
ba maich uum m’ imchaisiu, ocus ni parzbus im 
chigh, o biuc co mór, ni nao RUCAD um, com 
choimmcibh ocus cingitib ocus com ceAnnAaib. A 
mbassa ic FESHAD an MARA m ouchc sm, ocus ba 
rech dam in muin, DOM-FeECAD sAechA móra ocus 
nom-snengAo isdn muir, co na hacca cin na 
cAlum. SAbAIS cost RAO cun Ach pom 1 surohiu, 
conach bói con Do chon de Ansin o'Aenbailiu. 

“Amal decus-sa immum zach Leach conacca 


pon mo Lam Deis An pen ma surohiu porsin cumo. 


ISbenc nium iarom: ‘CA Lech ceishi-se?’ ol sé. 


“ mellach lium,’ ol-sme, 'al-Leath rer 
m'imchaisse porsan muin.” 


ni buoh mellach Latsu ón DIA FESTA An 


ceichinn pul immuc.' 
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"That word was not ended when the grave became full 
of the sand. So thereafter I buried the corpse in another 
place. 

"Now at a certain time set a new boat with tanned hide 
on the sea. I went on board my boat, and I was glad to 
look around me: and I left in my house nothing, from 
small to great, that was not brought by me, with my vats 
and goblets and with my dishes while I was in that wise 
looking at the sea, and the sea was calm for me, great 
winds come upon me, and draw me into the main, so that 
I saw neither land nor soil. Here my boat became still, 
and thereafter it stirred not from one stead. 

“As I looked round me on every side, I beheld on my 
right hand the man sitting upon the wave. Then he said 
to me, 'Whither goest thou?' saith he. 

“ “Pleasant to me,’ say I, ‘is the direction in which I am 
gazing over the sea now.' 

“Tt would not be pleasant to thee, if thou keepest the 


band that surrounds thee.' 
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Cicne cechinnn son?’ ol sme pnis. 
" “Amer rosaizh cimchaise uait pon muir ocus 
SUAS conuice níullo is Áen-con oemna umuc uile, 
ol sé prium, ‘Ar 00 SAINT ocus cual ocus oiumus, 


OCUS AR DO ZAIT ocus AR DO Onochsgnmu olchena. 


in petar, ol se, 'cro ARAN TAIRIS 00 curach?’ 


nochon[r]ec^n eim, ol sme. 
" Mi ragha ASS sundo vo curach assm baile 
ATA CO TARDA mo rel1|r-se.' 


bes ni páelus, ol sme. 
“ 'PoliLais immurro piana ipinnn mna páelals 
mo neimn-si.' 

Doluro 1moochum iarom, ocus pum miroh a Laim 
FORM, ocus oonAIR-nSenc-sA A REIR DO. 

"Cum TRA,” ol sé, “isan muin An ule n-inneam 
ruil occuc isan cunuch." 

"As Lach ém,” oU smé, “a oul m-muohu.” 


“ni rASA ecm A muohu," ol se. “biaroh nech oa 


cAnmnaishre." 
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“ “What may this band be?’ say I. 

" Saith he to me: 'So far as thy sight reaches over sea and 
up to the clouds is one, crowd of demons all around thee, 
because of thy covetousness and thy pride and haughtiness, 
and because of thy theft and thine other evil deeds. Knowest 
thou,’ saith he, ‘why thy boat stops?’ 

“ Verily, I know not.’ 

“ “Thy boat shall not go out of the place wherein it stand 
until thou do my will.’ 

““Mayhap I shall not endure it,’ say I. 

“ “Then thou wilt endure the pains of hell till you endure 
my will.’ 

He came towards me then, and lays his hand on me; and I 
duly promised to do his will. 

“ ‘Fling’ said he, ‘into the sea all the wealth that thou hast 
in the boat.' 

“ “His a pity,’ say I, ‘that it should go to loss.’ 

“ It shall in no wise go to loss. There will be one whom 


thou wilt profit.’ 
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"FochiunsA ule isin muin Achc cuaoh bec 
CRAMD. 

" “1Z ASS TRA ipechtsa,’ ol se prium, ‘ocus 
baile 1 noispe DO cunuch An Ano, ocus oobenc 
vam iarum cuaoh meohsuisce ocus secht 
mbamzhma oo Lon. 

“Lod-sa iarum,” ol an senoir, "Leach nom-puc 
mo curach ocus An gaech; ar no-Leices uam mo 
rama ocus mo Li. AMAL bassa Ano iarum pon 
mluaoh ecir na toma dom-curechar porsan 
CARRAIC-S1, ocus DA cunocAbumc LiumsA iarom th 
ba nos-sochc von cunuch, An ni ACCA Tir na 
coLmun sunn, ocus ba cuman um iarom A n- 
ebraoh nium 1arom i. bale a coamiseoh mo 
churach Anaoh am. Aoom-nAchc Am seAsAm 
1AROM co n-ACCA CARRAIG Mbic pnissi cibeoh An 
conn. Dmu iarom mo chois porsan CARR AIS mbic- 
sm, ocus AsLüi mo chunuch uam,” ol sé, 
co[num|cuangai1b suas an charraic ocus poscibsec 


na conoA porculo. 
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"[Then] I fling every thing into the sea, save a little 
cup. 

“ ‘Go now” saith he to me, ‘and forth the stead in which 
thy boat will pause stay therein.’ And then he gave me 
for provision a cup of whey-water and seven cakes. 

“So I went,” saith the ancient man, “in the direction 
that my boat and the wind carried me: for I had let go 
my oars and my rudder. As I was there then, a tossing 
among the waves, I am cast upon this rock, and then I 
doubted whether the boat had stopt, for I saw neither 
land nor soil here. And I remembered what had been 
said, namely, to stand in the place where my boat would 
stop. So I stood up and saw a little crag against which 
the wave beat. Then I set my foot on that little crag, and 
my boat escapes from me and the crag. I lifted me up, 


and the waves withdrew. 
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"Sechc mbanna dam suno,” ol se, “por na 
secht mbAingenaib ocus porsan cuaoh meosuisce 
cucus lium on pir nom-Leic uaoh, ocus ni RAIbE 
ocum Achc mo chuaoh meohsusce nama: búi siohe 
Ano beous. 

“Da sa 1 cneohenus iarsm,” ol sé. “AichLe mo 
cneAohAm iarom, cn Ach nonas, oócumescAIn 
voburchú eicne Dam Asin mum. ImRAIDNIUS-SA 
ocum pon mo menmam na bo sochma dam An T- 
ecne om Do iche. Nan-cumer ARIS isan muin, 
1arom,” ol sé, “ocus bassa [hi] creavhan aile. 
immon tres nóna1 1AROM conacca Dochuir 
oobunchu An ecne 0AM ARIS Asin mum, ocus 
oochumescAia Doburchu sile connuoh Lassamam, 
ocus surohisis, ocus séicis cona Anail, co rolas an 
cene ASS. 

Fonassa iarom An écne, locus ba] sechc 


mbliaona Aile DAM an cuchc sm, ocus oom-piceoh 
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"Seven years am I here," saith he "[living] on the 
seven cakes and on the cup of whey-water which was 
given me by the man who sent me from him. And I had 
no [provision] save only my cup of whey-water. This still 
remained there. 

“After that I was in a three days fast,” saith he. “Now 
after my three days, at the hour of none, an otter brought 
me a salmon out of the sea. I pondered in my mind that 
it was not possible for me to eat a raw salmon. I threw it 
again into the sea,” saith he, “and I was fasting for 
another space of three days. At the third none, then, I saw 
an otter bring the salmon to me again out of the sea, and 
another otter brought flaming firewood, and set it down, 
and blew with his breath, so that the fire blazed thereout. 

“So I cooked the salmon, and for seven other years I 
lived in that wise. And every day,” “saith he, “a salmon 
used to come to me, with its fire, and the crag increaseth 


so that [now] it is large. And on that day seven years my 
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ecne gach 014,” ol sé, “[con a chimch] ocus 
ponbnigh an charrac comoh món hi. Ocus ni 
cAbUR DAM mo bratan DIA secht mbliaoAn 


1arsm. bassa [m] cneaohan alle Anis. 


immon tres nóin [von tredan] DOCARASTAR DAM 
Lechbargshen cnuichnechcA ocus ordu eisc. Astur 
nium iarom mo chuaoh meosusce ocus 0om-Ainic 
cuaoh comméo pris 00 oAshlimo, como-fuil isan 
charraic sum, ocus bio Lán zach ohia. Ocus nim- 
rarraioh sAech, na pLeochaoh, na ces, na puAchc 
isan maighin-seo. ic he mo cur- cechcAsA sin,” ol 
An senoir. 

m TAN TRA cAmc TRATH nóna iarom Nosn-ic 
Lechbargen ocus ordo eisc zach pir 01bseom ule, 
ocus pogebche isan chóoh bói bócomain An cLenis 
isan charraic AL-LOR mle DO DAISLINO. 

Asbert An senom pniusom iarsm: 

“Ricparoh uile 00 por cin,” ocus An pen nomanb 


CcC'AchAin-seo, A Máel-oúm, pon-nzébato A noun 
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salmon is not given me: [so] I remained again [fasting] 
for another space of three days. 

At the third none of the three days there, half a cake 
of wheat and a piece of fish were cast up. Then my cup of 
whey-water escapes from me and came to me a cup of the 
same size filled with good liquor, which is on the crag 
here, and it is full every day. And neither wind, nor wet, 
nor heat, nor cold affects me this place. Those are my 
narratives” saith the ancient man. 

Now when the hour of none arrived, half a cake and a 
piece of fish come to each of them all, and in the cup 
which stood before the cleric on the rock was found their 
fill of good liquor. 

Thereafter said the ancient man to them: 

“Ye will all reach your country, and the man that slew 
thy father, O Mael Duin, you will find him in a fortress 


before you. And slay him not, but forgive him because 
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ARPORCMO, ocus ni ROMARDAIO, acht cAbnuroh 
oilshuoh 06, pobichm nobAn-sAen-si Dia Di 
monsuAsAchcA1ib imoAib, ocus basa pm brohburoh 
bais oochena." 

Ceilebraiset 14R0M oon csenom, ocus LocAn 


Fon A n-imociuch znachach. 


34. 


lar cecbc Doib DE sen ian um, ARRANCATAR MOSI 
co cecnA1b 1mmoA1b, co noAmA1b ocus buaib ocus 
chair. Ni bacar cis! na Dune mci, ocus eThAIT 
i4nom péolo na camech. Da hanosin ASDERTATAR 
ALAILe Dib, ic Aicsin errich mom ano: “Da cosmail 
in t-errach pria herrcho eren.” 

"Is pir son ém,” ol pamenn ele. 

"Foncomécaroh he," ol Máel oüm, "co n-aicroh 


cia Thés usib in c-en." 
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God hath saved you from manifold great perils, and ye 
too are men deserving of death.” 
Then they bade farewell to the ancient man and went 


on their accustomed way. 


XXXIV 


Now after they had gone thence they come to an 
island with abundant cattle, and with oxen and kine and 
sheep. There were no houses nor forts therein, and so 
they eat the flesh of the sheep. Then said some of them 
seeing a large falcon there: “The falcon is like the falcons 
of Ireland!” 

“That is true indeed,” say some of the others. 

“Watch it" saith Mael Duin, “and see how the bird will 


go from us." 
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Conaccatar FOLUASTAR uarohib sam ohes. 
imra1seo iarum mors510h An eom iL-Lech Luroh 


udrohib. imraiseo al-Laa-sm co pescor. Tosach 
Arohchi iarom Aochiac calmum cosmail DO 
chalmum Erinn. imra1set Aoochum. pozabut mosi 
mbic, ocus is uarohe siohe nos-uc an sAech isin n- 
ocian Ancus MTAN TANCATAR A cosuch por muin. 

'OocumecAn A mbrame A cin 1ARUM, ocus Lotar 
cusan Dún bó! isano MOSI, ocus bAcAn Ic écsechc, 
ocus 1S Ano son bacar Aicnebcharohi an vúme Ac 
prainoiushuoh. 

Co cualatar araile ob. Asbencis: "ba march 
Dunn mane rAicsimmiss Máel Dún.” 

"nobAroeoh m Máel Dún sin,” ar per alle ob, 

"Dess bioh he Dopusceba As bar cocLuoh,” An 
per mli. 

“MAD dia tisaoh anossa,” An pen Alle, “cro 


oogenmais ?” 
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They saw that it flew from them to the southeast. So they 
rowed after the bird, in the direction in which it had gone 
from them. They rowed that day till vespers. At nightfall they 
sight land like the land of Ireland. They row towards it. They 
find a small island and it was from this very island that the 
wind had borne them into the ocean when the first went to 
sea. 

Then they put their prow on shore, and they went toward 
the fortress that was in the island, and they were listening, 
and the inhabitants of the fortress were then dining. 

They heard some of them saying: “It is well for us if we 
should not see Mael Duin.” 

“That Mael Duin has been drowned,” saith another man 
of them. 

“Mayhap it is he who will wake you out of your sleep,” 
saith another man. 

“If he should come now,” saith another, “what should we 


do?” 
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"ni buo anosa son," An cuisech An cight: "pai ce 
móin pnis dia císAOh, AR bái An móin-Imneoh ne 
chian." 

La sooham benaro Máel oúm [baschram prisl- 
An comLA1oh. 

“Cia pil ano” ar AN DORRSAION. 

“Máel oüm sum,” ol se pén. 

“Oslaic iarum,” An m usech "is mochen Do 
ciAchcu." 

Locar iarom 154 cech, ocus oogníchen pailti móin 
priu, ocus doberar étalzi nói D01b. ADFÍADATAR 
i4nom ima huile adhamra rofpollsizhestar Dia 
001b, iar mbnechin mn pacha [nom] asbem haec 
ollim meminisse mua bic. 

VDoluo Máel oüm dia crich pem, ocus Dobert 
Ouran Leicero na coic Leiche unga cuc dono Lin, 
co ropuirim por Alcom Amo Macha hi cossun ocus 
hi commÁ101um mina] perca ocus mormirbul oonmm 


014 enchu. 
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"That were not hard [to say]" saith the chief of the 
house: “great welcome to him if he should come, for he 
hath been for a long space in much tribulation." 

Thereat Mael Duin strikes the clapper against the door 
valve. “Who is there?,” saith the doorkeeper. 

“Mael Duin is here,” saith he himself. 

“Then open!” saith the chief, “welcome is thy coming.” 

So they entered the house, and great welcome is made 
to them, and new garments are given them. Then they, 
declare all the marvels which God had revealed to them 
according to the word of the sacred poet who saith Haec 
olim meminisse iuuabit. 

Mael Duin [then] went to his own district, and Diuran 
the Rhymer took the five half-ounces [of silver] which 
brought from the net, and laid them on the altar of 
Armagh in triumph and in exultation at the miracles and 


great marvel which God had wrought for them. 
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Ocus ACPIA[DACAR] A n-mchus-A o chus co 
oen[eo] ocus ANA FUARATAR DO zalbchb ocus 
zuals]acht[a10] por mu[i]la ocus cin. 

Rochónuis immorro Aen Finn, Anoecnuro henimn, 
in szél-sa AMAL ATA SUNT; COMAD An shamoechAo 


menman dor13ní, ocus oo Domb herm hé maoiAroh. 
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And they declared their adventures from beginning to 
end, and all the dangers and perils they had found on sea 
and land. 

Now Aed the Fair, chief sage of Ireland, arranged this 
story as it standeth here; and he did [so], for delighting the 


mind and for the folks of Ireland after him. 
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The hero's voyage in Immram Curaig 
Mailduin 


Manuel Aguirre :5 


1. The Tale 


Raised as the son of a queen, Mael Duin in his 
youth learns who his real parents were, as well as that 
his father Ailill died shortly after begetting him. He 
then returns to his fatherland with his fosterbrothers 
and settles there. One day, however, he is told where 
his fathers slayers live; taunted with the still 
unavenged murder, he decides to seek them out. A 
druid advises him on how and when to build a boat, 
and warns him to take only seventeen (or sixty) 
companions with him. As they set out, his three 
fosterbrothers insist on being taken along, and he 
gives in to their plea. At midnight they reach the 
islands where the murderers live, but just then a 
strong wind blows them off course, for which Mael 
Duin blames his fosterbrothers. Lost at sea, several 
adventures ensue in the course of which they visit 
thirty-three wondrous islands. On the eleventh 
island, one fosterbrother tries to steal a necklace and 
is killed magically by its guardian cat. The second 
foster-brother has to be abandoned on the Island of 
Black Wailers (IMD 15). On the sixteenth island a 
maiden serves them food and drink, but after three 


15 First published in Études celtiques 27 (1990), pp. 203- 
220. 
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days they awake to find themselves at sea, with no 
trace of island or maiden. On the seventeenth island 
a woman welcomes them into her house by the sea, 
but on being asked to sleep with Mael Duin she 
refuses, and after three days they again find 
themselves lost at sea. On the twenty-eighth island a 
queen welcomes them and sleeps with Mael Duin; but 
when they try to leave she throws at them a ball of 
magic thread which cleaves to Mael Duin's palm, and 
draws them back; this is repeated until another takes 
Mael Duin's place and catches the thread in his hand, 
whereupon his companions cut his hand off and are 
thus able to escape the island. The third fosterbrother 
has to be abandoned on the Island of Laughers (IMD 
31). On the thirty-third island the Hermit of Torach 
tells them of how he used to steal church property 
until one day he put to sea with all his ill-gotten 
wealth: suddenly he saw ‘a man sitting upon the wave’ 
who ordered him to cast all his wealth into the sea lest 
he be taken to hell; thereafter his boat led him to this 
island, where he has been doing penance ever since. 
He predicts they will reach their country, and advises 
them to forgive Ailill's murderers. Shortly after this 
they reach, again at midnight, the Island of the 
Murderers, and they are welcome by its chief and 
given new garments. 16 


2. The medieval Journey 


16 The Voyage of (the Boat of) Mael Duin (Immram curaig 
Mailduin — IMD). I have consulted the editions and 
translations given by W. Stokes (1888-9) and H. P. A. 
Oskamp (1970) (see bibliography). All quotes from the 
prose version are from Stokes' translation, those from the 
poetical version come from Oskamp's work. 
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At the heart of the universal myth lies the hero's 
Journey into a numinous world. To credit Joseph 
Campbell, this is the theme of themes in mythology, 
folklore and religion. “The realm of the gods is a 
forgotten dimension of the world we know. And the 
exploration of that dimension, either willingly or 
unwillingly, is the whole sense of the deed of the hero' 
(Campbell 1949:188). Whether this Other World 
appears as the sea of the Irish immrama, the forest of 
Arthurian romances, the dark night of the soul, the 
haunted house, or outer space, it is always a domain 
entering which requires an adventuring: either 
physical (voyage, hunt, wandering) or spiritual 
(vision, dream) or both. 7 Whether supernatural or 
not, it is a domain characterized by its ‘otherness’: it 
is alien, numinous, fundamentally different from the 
world we are used to; and for that reason it may be the 
source of heavenly happiness, of unspeakable terror, 
of endless wonder. 

The Otherworld Journey in the Western literary 
tradition is indebted to a variety of sources: classical, 
Germanic, Celtic, Hebrew, oriental. From a 
conceptual point of view, the following have been 
important in shaping a tradition of medieval voyage 
texts. Firstly, a platonic idealism which identified the 
attainment of truth with remembering, and the world 
of Ideas with humankind's original home. Secondly, a 
Christian doctrine which emphasised the transience 
of earthly life and the importance of laying greater 
store by our future heavenly home. Thirdly, and 
inspired by the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and 
Porphiry as much as by orthodox Christian thought, 


7 See Aguirre (1990), where I offer an analysis of the 
changing use of the dream device in the European 
tradition. 
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Augustine refines this concept of ontological exile: 
referring to the faithful as 'citi zens of God's celestial 
city’, he calls them ‘pilgrims on this earth, and longing 
for the peace of the supernal country”; $ here arises 
one of the great metaphors of the Middle Ages: the 
pilgrimage of life. Lastly for our purposes, mention 
must be made of Boethius’ elaboration (again under 
neoplatonic influence) of the exile concept: in his De 
Consolatione Philosophiae the condemned man is 
visited in his cell by Philosophy, who proposes to him 
a spiritual journey beyond the highest sphere of 
wisdom, to the holy light of God, as a journey of self- 
discovery which will also be a return to his own true 
country: 


Huc te si reducem referat uia 

quam nunc requiris immemor, 

‘Haec’, dices, ‘memini, patria est mihi, 
hinc ortus, hic sistam gradum.’ 19 


The goal ofthe journey is the farthest domain is the 
Other World is the patria is the self. In different 
degrees and with countless variations, the universal 


18 Cives civitatis Dei in hac terra peregrinantes, et paci 
supernae patriae aspirantes (De civitate Dei, book XV, ch. 
VI). For the same concept, compare also Book V, ch. XVI; 
Book XV, ch. I; Book XIX, ch. XVIII; etc. 

19 "Tf the road which you have forgotten, but now search for, 
brings you here, you will cry out: “This I remember, this is 
my own country, here I was born and here I shall hold my 
place." De consolatione philosophiae, Book IV, I 
(translated by Green 1962). See also Book I, 5:3 ff., Book V, 


1:4. 
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Journey proceeds at once in all of these directions — 
which are ultimately one. 

Among the many versions of the numinous 
Journey in the literature of the Middle Ages we may 
count The Arthurian quest, the love ‘quest’ of the 
Roman de la Rose, the Dream-Vision; Christ’s 
descensus ad inferos in the Gospel of Nicodemus; the 
Irish immrama or voyage tales, and in many cases the 
echtrai or adventures tales. To these we may add that 
late medieval ‘journey’, the Dance of Death; and a 
unique spiritual journey ‘text’, the Tarot pack of cards 
with its central personage, the journeyman-fool. 
Many of these are influenced or inspired by the 
pilgrimage concept, which pervades the literature of 
the age and counts among its religious expressions 
Dante’s Commedia, the many versions of Brendan’s 
Voyage (and much hagiographical literature besides) 
and, as late as the 18th century, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress (two dream-journeys towards the heavenly 
realm); while its most famous secular manifestation 
in Europe is probably Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
where comic and dramatic stories of folly, heroism, 
deceit, love and death are told by characters from all 
walks of life in the course of a pilgrimage to a holy 
shrine: a microcosmic version of the human 
existence. 


3. Peregrinatio and IMD 


The medieval pilgrimage, whether to a holy place 
or simply away from one’s home, is ultimately a 
journey of withdrawal from the world and 
approximation to God modelled on the Augustinian 
concept of the pilgrimage of life. The Irish ailithre or 
peregrinatio is likewise a peni tential voyage or a 
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search for a land of solitude or salvation (terra 
deserta, terra repromissionis) or simply an exile or 
wandering away from the stability of a given place. 2° 
As a literary motif, peregrinatio is prominent in early 
Irish writings, both ecclesiastical and secular, and 
Kathleen Hughes has assigned to it a central if 
submerged position in the Irish immrama: ‘at the 
root of the [Irish] voyage tales lies the native 
conception of pilgrimage; but that religious 
conception, so evident in the writings of men like 
Columbanus or Adamnán, is overlaid in the 
immrama by other elements’ (Hughes 1960:149). 
Accordingly she saw IMD as one of those late voyage 
texts in which the religious emphasis has given way to 
entertainment, fantasy and poetry (ib:151); a similar 
view is held by Mac Mathüna, who suggests that at the 
core of IMD, Immram curaig hUi Corra (IUC) and 
Immram Snédgusa 7 Maic Riagla (ISMR) lies the 
syndrome 'crime-punishment-penitence": 


Penitence and the theme of ailithre constitute the 
explicit motivations of the voyages of both the Ui 
Chorra and of the clerics Snedgus and Maic 
Riagla... and what begins as a voyage of revenge for 
Mael Duin turns into one of penitence, forgiveness 
and conciliation (Mac Mathüna 1985:278). 


This view must be reconsidered here. It is quite 
correct that penitence and ailithre are (some of) the 
explicit motivations in JUC and ISMR ; and that IMD 
does contain a number of important ingredients 
relating to the peregrinatio motif the presence of 


20 On the subject of ailithre see Thrall (1923), Byrne (1932), 
Hughes (1960), Henry (1966:46 ff.), Oskamp (1970:76 ff.), 
Charles-Edwards (1976), Mac Mathüna (1985:278 ff.) 
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several terrae desertae, of hermits and peregrini, the 
motif of penitence in IMD 33, the importance of 
Providence, etc. — is obvious, and the subject has 
been amply discussed by Oskamp (1970:66 ff.). But I 
think that a distinction should be drawn between the 
‘main story and the incidentals to the tale. Every item 
relating to ailithre is woven around the supporting 
figures of the four peregrini on their respective 
islands; while the voyage of Mael Duin himself does 
not offer any features to identify it as, or relate it to, a 
peregrinatio. In turn, while his narrative does 
contain a number of Christian elements (Mael Duin is 
born of a nun; in IMD 14 he crosses himself; in IMD 
30 he kisses the ‘tablet’ of Brendan of Birr in what 
seems an act of Christian reverence), these again 
seem mostly accessory to a tale which in the main is 
not specifically Christian. 2! Again, there is no trace of 





21 Not all these Christian elements are secondary, though; 
on the Hermit of Torach, see section 9 below. Of the figure 
of the nun we can say that she is clearly an Otherworld 
woman (in the poetical version, Mael Duin will be taunted 
with not having ‘a mother of human stock’), and her sexual 
union with Ailill is in all likelihood a scaled-down and 
Christianised version of the theme of King and Goddess 
(see Mac Cana 1955-9). Analogues of this scene are found 
in, for instance, Ailill Bare-ear's rape of the fairy-king's 
daughter in Cath Maige Mucrama (ed. Stokes 1892), or in 
Cüchulainn's overpowering the Otherworld woman- 
warrior Aife in The Courtship of Emer (ed. Kinsella 1969). 
Mac Cana (1958-9:62) mentions the abduction (though not 
explicit rape) of Queen Gormlaith by Feidlimid mac 
Crimthainn, who entertained designs on the kingship of 
Ireland. On the abduction motif in connection with 
Sovereignty, see Goetinck (1975:134 ff.). For the related 
motifs of the Transformed Hag and the Chase of the White 
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either sin or repentance, or of ‘the syndrome crime- 
punish- ment-penitence' in his tale (whereas there is 
in the inserted tale of the Hermit of Torach); nor can 
we say that he 'forgives' his father's murderer, only 
that the Hermit of Torach advises him to do so; nor, 
even if we conceded forgiveness on his part, would we 
be able to explain why the attitude of his father's 
murderer should have changed (with no admonition 
from hermits) before Mael Duin meets him face to 
face: 


They heard some of them saying: 'It is well for 
us if we should not see Mael Duin’. (...) 

‘If he should come now, said another, ‘what 
should we do?' 

"That were not hard (to say)’, said the chief of 
the house: ‘great welcome to him if he should 
come, for he hath been for a long space in much 
tribulation' (IMD 34). 


While the peregrinatio motif is incidental to the 
main narrative, the ‘penitential’ reading seems to rest 
wholly on a) the words of the Hermit of Torach and b) 
the seemingly odd friendship between the two 
erstwhile adversaries. I will return to these items 
below, but the foregoing observations should be a 
caution against placing excessive emphasis on 
ailithre as the key to IMD. I fully agree with the view 
put forward by D'Arbois (1892:449 ff.) and Oskamp 
(1970:80) that this tale represents a basically pagan 
tradition overlaid by Christian elements. There is 
however — and this is what made Christian 
reinterpretations possible — a truly symbolic quality 


Stag, see Bromwich (1960-1). On the role of the theme in 
Irish literary tradition, see Breatnach (1953). 
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to the tale: it is as much a journey into the self as an 
excursion into the Otherworld, and therefore a 
spiritual voyage as much as an adventure. Indeed, it 
is this ‘inner journey’ aspect that gives unity and sense 
to atext we might otherwise look at as “a ‘patch-work- 
quilt', without much of a structure, at least as far as 
the actual journey is concerned" (Oskamp 1970:75). 
In the pages that follow, many images will be left 
unexplained, and much in the text of IMD will be left 
undiscussed; but I hope to be able to sketch a 
convincing outline of the journey itself. 


4. Identity 


Mael Duin is begotten by his father Ailill shortly 
before the latter is to die. The motif of ‘posthumous 
birth' has been sometimes looked at as relating to a 
Celtic doctrine of rebirth (see Chadwick 1966:55f.); on 
the other hand, De Vries (1977:256 ff.) has pointed 
out how problematic the existence of such a doctrine 
is; and Ó Cathasaigh (1977:38 ff.) is rightly reluctant 
to accept mere textual hints as evidence of such a 
connexion in the similar myth of the conception of 
Cormac mac Airt. It would appear more fruitful to 
look at the posthumous birth in symbolic terms: Ailill 
and Art die that Mael Duin and Cormac may exist; 
death is a precondition for life, and only by 
withdrawing does the old ensure change and renewal. 
The near-simultaneity of death and conception is 
meant to stress the continuity of the cycle of existence 
(and presumably this, too, is the symbolic meaning of 
any doctrine of rebirth). 22 


22 The withdrawal of the father-figure coupled with the 
appearance of the son may also signify not so much a 
personal succession as a functional continuity. When 
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At a more concrete level, the early death of his 
father is consonant with the fact that Mael Duin's 
starting-point is one of ignorance. Reared in 
fosterage, one day he is taunted by an envious 
comrade: “Thou... whose mother and father no one 
knows’; he is thus forced to enquire after his real 
parents; having learnt that his mother is a nun and 
that his father is dead, he believes all is well with his 
world until he is shamed with the revelation of how 
his father died and that his death remains unavenged; 
having set out on what looks like an easy revenge, the 
wind blows his boat off course; after wandering the 
ocean and finally settling on the Island of Women, his 
own men force him to leave and set course for home. 
Coupled with ignorance, then, we find the theme of 
unwillingness: the hero has to be taunted, challenged, 
pushed into taking action. And ignorance and 
unwillingness are directly related to the task of self- 
recognition; every journey he undertakes is bound up 
with the problem of the acquisition or recovery of his 
identity. First he goes to his fatherland to assume his 
heritage; then to Leix, to avenge his father and thus 
recover his social standing; and the point of his third 
excursion, the sea-voyage proper, is growth and 
knowledge of self. 





Cormac put on his dead father's sword, thumb-ring and 
assembly cloak, ‘they all fitted him’ (SEC:126). Behind such 
lines there is a reminder that the kingly function pre-exists 
the individual, that the latter was and shall be replaced 
while the function remains (cf. also the celebrated poem 
Ind railh i comair in dairfedo (see Murphy 1956:xvi), which 
similarly stresses the permanence of the royal house 
against the transitoriness of its dwellers). Pera haps we 
should read an analogous reminder in Ailil's and Mael 
Duin's case. 
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5. The foster brothers 


To understand the apparent complexity of Mael 
Duin's island-strewn ocean it is useful to be aware of 
a structural technique common to all mythical 
narratives: repetition. Its function, according to Lévi- 
Strauss (1958:240 ff.), is to render manifest the 
structural principle of a given myth; the mythic text is 
a multilayered pattern whose meaning is not 
presented linearly in the concatenations of cause and 
effect, but emerges from the partial repetition or 
overlapping of significant elements.?3 

Several instances of significant repetition are 
found in IMD, one of them in the motif of the three 
fosterbrothers. 24 As a great wind drives their boat 
away from the Islands of the Murderers, Mael Duin 
tells his companions to ‘leave the boat still, without 





23 M. K. Pope (1913-15) studied repetition with variation in 
the Old French chansons de geste. Vinaver (1971) discusses 
repetition techniques (analogy, amplificatio, manifestatio) 
which were of fundamental importance in art, theology, 
musical and literary composition in the Middle Ages (see 
also Curtius 1948:272 ff.). Ó Cathasaigh (1977) comments 
on the political significance of the ‘replication’ of episodes 
in SEC (Ó Cathasaigh 1977:52 ff.). Kenneth Jackson (1941) 
studied incremental repetition in early Welsh englynion. 
The repetition device in the Táin Bó Cüailgne is the subject 
of C. O’Rahilly (1979). 

?4 We might also mention the ‘unfolding’ of the hero into 
himself plus a crew of seventeen; Rees and Rees (1961:186 
ff.) have pointed out that 17 is the number of the Irish 
infine, the largest af the four traditional categories of 
kindred, and that this number symbolises a totality, a 
whole; the wholeness of the individual is unbalanced by the 
addition of the three fosterbrothers and will have to be 
restored at their expense. 
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rowing; and whithersoever it shall please God to bring 
it, bring. With these words the hero relinquishes 
control over his course and resigns himself to roam 
the sea-labyrinth (a precondition for gaining insight); 
shortly after, he addresses his fosterbrothers thus: 'Ye 
have caused this to us, casting yourselves upon us in 
the boat in spite of the words of the enchanter and 
wizard’ (IMD 1). In the course of the voyage, all three 
will be left behind before the voyagers can return 
home. There is thus a direct link between their 
presence on board and the company's inability to 
reach their goal. A similar role is performed by the 
wright, smith and jester in IUC, by the monk whom 
Cormac grandson of Lethan took as companion in 
Vita Columbae (VC), by the three unwelcomed monks 
in Navigatio Brendani (NB), by one unnamed 
companion left behind in Immram Brain (IB). We 
may also recall the story of Jonah, who was cast into 
the sea because his presence aboard endangered the 
whole ship. Again, Venus besought Neptune to allow 
Aeneas’ wind-tossed fleet to reach Italy, and the sea- 
god answered: ‘Aeneas shall reach the harbour..., and 
you will mourn one Trojan only lost at sea, one life 
given to the depths for the many’; shortly after this, 
Palinurus the pilot was overcome by the god of sleep 
and flung overboard (Aeneid V:813 ff.). 

Variations on this motif would include the deaths 
of Roland and Olivier as the ‘price’ of Charlemagne’s 
conquest of Saragossa and safe return to Aix in La 
chanson de Roland; in Robert de Boron’s Le roman 
du Graal the hypocrite Moys disappears as he sits on 
Judas’ seat (later to become the Siege Perilous), a 
death necessary for the cleansing of the Grail 
community. When the tale is narrated from the point 
of view of those who ‘stay behind’, they are apt to 
become the heroes of the tale: Jonah, or Roland; 
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when it is told of those who move on, these in turn 
become the heroes, while those who stay behind 
appear as sacrificial victims in a rite of propitiation 
(Palinurus), as villains (Moys) — or simply as 
obstacles: this is the case of Mael Duin's foster 
brothers. They are the sacrifice which guarantees the 
happy conclusion of the voyage; they are the negative 
or merely superfluous aspects of the hero, of which he 
has to cleanse himself before he can regain his 
country. 

The threefold nature of the sacrifice raises it to the 
level of a major motif, the importance of which is 
reinforced by a further repetition. On the 11th island, 
the first foster brother is killed magically for stealing 
a necklace; on the 14th island, the hideous Miller 
grinds 'everything which is begrudged'; on the 33rd 
island, the Hermit of Torach tells them how he was 
forced to throw all his ill-gotten wealth overboard 
before his boat would be allowed to move on. The 
figure of the superfluous companion is 'unfolded' 
three times in the shape of the three foster brothers, 
the theme of surrendering unnecessary wealth occurs 
three times in the episodes of the necklace, the miller, 
and the hermit. 

The voyager must relinquish superfluous company 
and get rid of unnecessary goods; in other words, he 
must give up that which is not truly his (stolen wealth) 
or not truly a part of himself (the foster-brothers). 
Oskamp (1970:57) has already observed that the 
motif that worldly treasure hinders the soul's 
progress links Mael Duin to the later Everyman ; one 
may add that the same can be said of unwanted 
companions: like Mael Duin, Everyman has to leave 
behind those of his friends who are not truly such. In 
this connection it is worth observing that, after 
passing the Island of the Murderers, no further 
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mention is made of the voyagers' revenge purpose 
(although, as we shall see, revenge remains their goal 
until the 28th island); on the 19th island a hermit 
predicts, seemingly à propos of nothing: 'You shall all 
reach your country... except one man', and on the 
28th island it is homesickness that prompts them to 
leave (* “We have been a long time here’, said one of 
his people to Mael Duin. ‘Why do we not fare to our 
country?’ "). It looks as if this, returning home, had 
been the only purpose of the voyage all along. 
Actually, it was. Only on the 33rd island does the 
hermit of Torach, after repeating the prediction that 
they shall return to Ireland, bring up the subject of 
revenge and enjoin them to forgive Ailill’s slayer 
(more on this below). As revenge motivates the 
voyage, so homecoming entails reconciliation: the 
revenge motive itself is left behind as one reaches 
one’s own country, true knowledge of self. 


6. Transformations 


The twelfth island is divided in two by a brazen 
fence, white sheep grazing on one side, black on the 
other. Whenever the shepherd would ‘fling a white 
sheep over the fence from this side to the black sheep 
it became black at once’, and vice versa. The voyagers 
throw black rods onto the side of the white sheep and 
they turn white; the converse hap- pens with white 
rods; whereupon the company decide not to land. The 
symbol here is that of the transformation one must 
undergo as one ventures across the threshold into the 
Other World. The refusal to go ashore, recurring in 
IMD 2, 4, 8, 9 , is the refusal to change; in IMD 13 the 
voyagers land but find a burning river which 
consumes the shaft of a spear dipped into it: once 
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more they choose not to cross over into the numinous 
side of the island; on the Island of Black Wailers (IMD 
15), one foster brother goes ashore and immediately 
turns black and begins to wail; a similar fate befalls 
the last of the foster brothers on the Island of 
Laughers (IMD 31). In these two cases, the 
transformation involves loss of identity. Symbolically, 
this signifies both the dangers awaiting those who 
venture into the Other World, and the necessary 
dissolution of what one takes to be one's self, before 
which further transformation and growth are not 
possible, just as the loss of their original objective, 
revenge, is the prelude to achieving their true goal, the 
homecoming. 

As to the first foster brother's death, we read in 
IMD 11 that ‘the cat leapt through him like a fiery 
arrow, and burnt him so that he became ashes’. This 
recalls the spear dipped in the burning river, and the 
motif of the giant smiths hurling masses of red-hot 
iron at the fleeing travellers (IMD 21). Here we have a 
purification-by-fire motif, which relates to that of 
purification by water in IMD 30, where a giant bird 
plunges into a lake and obtains ‘renewal from old age 
into youth’, the same boon being given to the one of 
the company who dares to imitate the bird. Change, 
purification, growth and renewal are essential aspects 
of the voyage. 


7. The women 


The threefold occurrence of the foster brothers 
establishes a red thread throughout the text; single 
incidents become fragments of a recurrent motif, 
single motifs turn into aspects of a general theme: 
change. In all this, nothing has been said of the 
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reasons why the second and third foster brothers are 
left behind where and when they are: on the Island of 
Wailers before meeting the first woman, on the Island 
of Laughers after fleeing the third woman; the one's 
loss seems a precondition for the meeting, the other's 
a consequence of the flight. Far from being casual 
collocations, the relative position of the sections is 
significant in the text. Let me illustrate this with a 
second group of replicated figures, the women. 

The high point of this journey into the self is the 
arrival at the Island of Women; but, as the 
abandonment of the encumbering aspects of the self 
was unfolded over several stages, so Mael Duin's 
encounter with the female figure takes place 
gradually. It begins with the uninhabited house (IMD 
6) where they find food and drink waiting for them; 
this is followed by another house in IMD 11, equally 
deserted except for its Guardian Cat: here again they 
find nourishment left for the company; here, too, they 
lose the first foster brother. The next six islands 
constitute an interesting sequence: 

IMD 12. — The island is divided in two by a fence. 
Black and white sheep tended by ‘a big man’ (the 
Guardian of the Threshold) become white or black 
when flung over the fence. Afraid of the change this 
symbolises, the travellers flee. 

IMD 13. — The island is divided in two by a 
burning river. On the far side huge calves are tended 
by ‘a huge man’, another threshold guardian; 
unwilling to go across, they once more flee in terror. 
IMD 13 is basically a paraphrase of IMD 12. 

IMD 14. — Yet another guardian, a miller ‘huge 
and hideous’ tells them: ‘every thing which is 
begrudged is ground in this mill’. They then sign 
themselves with the sign of Christ's cross and once 
more flee the island. The meaning of the name of the 
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mill, ‘the Mill of Inber Tre-cenand’, is obscure, but in 
a similar episode in JUC 62 the miller calls himself 
‘the Miller of Hell’. In both IMD and IUC the authors 
use Christian concepts (the sign of the Cross, the 
reference to Hell) to suggest the otherworldly nature 
of the island: it is a place of punishment for 
niggardliness, for unwillingness to part with that to 
which we attach false values; and the corn (IMD) and 
treasures (JUC) ground in the mill are metaphors for 
spiritual hoarding: the hero must cross the threshold 
beyond which change awaits, and relinquish the 
superfluous aspects of his identity. 

IMD 15. — This is literally what happens now: the 
second foster-brother is left on the Island of Grief, a 
stylised version of the Otherworld in its sinister 
aspect — in Christian terms, of Hell. The threshold 
has been crossed, a part of the hero's false identity is 
lost, the loss is experienced as negative (a hell of 
grief), but the company has been cleansed and sails 
on. 

IMD 16. — It is only after this necessary if painful 
cleansing that they meet the first feminine figure in 
their voyage. She is described as ‘a maiden’ who 
restores them with Otherworld food and an 
intoxicating ‘liquor from a small vessel’. This magic 
restoration had already taken place in IMD 6 and 
IMD 11, but no human hand was apparent then; that 
a maiden serves them now indicates that they are 
coming closer to the heart of the Other World. 

IMD 17. — On the very next island, a similar 
meeting takes place in a much more elaborate 
manner, and we can only conclude that this is a partly 
overlapping version of the previous encounter, 
moving on where the other left off. Here the maiden 
has been replaced by a woman who fills her pail from 
a well and whose function as drink-bearer is as 
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explicit as in IMD 16; and it is hard not to see in her a 
manifestation of the Goddess, here proffering the cup 
of Sovereignty; ?5 yet, although (after three refusals) 
she welcomes them into her house, she declines the 
offer to sleep with Mael Duin. 

At last, on the twenty-eighth island she appears in 
full majesty as Queen, plies them with food and drink 
once more and, without prompting, invites Mael Duin 
to share her bed. Maiden, woman, queen; silence, 
rejection, invitation. As they approach the centre of 
the Other World, its countenance changes, and what 
began as an experience fraught with danger turns into 
a wooing and leads to a sacred marriage. 

The Island Queen is the feminine figure at the 
centre of the Other World, Sovereignty; she is the 
Jungian anima, an inner helper whom the hero must 
approach and recognise; she is the knowledge he 
must come to know; their encounter is a hierogamy, a 
mystical marriage of the hero with the Queen 
Goddess (Campbell 1949:98; Bromwich 1965). These 
are some of the general aspects of the theme; 
however, to insist too much on them would be to 
neglect those specific elements which distinguish 
Immram curaig Mailduin from other texts. Here the 
key word is ‘justice’. Mael Duin’s voyage begins in the 
spirit of revenge; he has been seeking justice, now he 
arrives at an island-world where the queen is the 
personification of Justice: her function is ‘to judge the 
folk for sake of you’ (IMD 28). He has left a world 
where his sense of order was threatened by the twin 
discoveries of his false ancestry and of his dishonor; 
his search for revenge is therefore an attempt at 


?5 On the relationship between woman, the cup or vessel, 
and Sovereignty, see Goetinck (1975 :129 ff.) and sources 
there given. 
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restoring a lost order; and after much uncertainty and 
danger he reaches the only island which offers him 
stability, in contrast with the systematic message of 
change prevailing in the sea-labyrinth he has just 
traversed. Indeed, he has now reached the centre of 
the labyrinth of the self, where stillness and clarity 
and order reign; and there he is offered sovereignty, 
that is control; justice, that is order; and immortality, 
that is changelessness: 'age will not fall on you... And 
lasting life ye shall have always'. 

But just then, his companions mutiny: they want 
to go back-home. The lure of the Other World must 
not keep the hero from returning to the human world, 
for only there will his Otherworld experience be of 
value. He possesses Justice: but justice is associated 
as much with rigor, inflexibility and detachment from 
affections as with power and equilibrium. He has 
immortality: but only at the expense of growth. When, 
under pressure from his companions, Mael Duin 
accepts to leave, the Queen becomes the temptress in 
her beautiful yet sterile island, where there is no death 
or old age because there is no true life.?9 One of the 


26 The immortality motif appears in ISMR 22 and IUC 68- 
70 with a definite Christian meaning. In IB and IMD, on 
the other hand, the motif owes nothing to Christian 
thought. In both, the Island of Women is simply a domain 
outside human time. In JB this is ‘suspended time’, so that 
when Nechtan steps on Irish soil all his years rush back 
upon him and he turns to ashes (a curious variation on this 
is found in the modern myth of the vampire who, immortal 
in the realm of numinous darkness, ages and turns to ashes 
in mere moments when exposed to the sunlight of the 
human world). In IMD we have a ‘slowed-down time’, so 
that the crew (but not Mael Duin) feel that each month has 
lasted one year, and long to leave the island. One aspect of 
immortality is that it denies humana ity. JB illustrates this 
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company must then offer himself in partial sacrifice 
(the cutting off of the hand, the severing of that part 
of the self which still clings to the selfish, if cosy, 
paradise), so that the voyage home may be resumed. 
The company's explicit longing (not expressed until 
now) for ‘our country’ and their forsaking the Queen 
of Justice mark IMD 28 as the point where their 
original motivation, revenge, is transcended and the 
true goal, returning home, is recognised. 


8. The return 


This victory over the self in turn explains the 
remaining sequence of islands: 

IMD 29. — The travellers find trees ‘like willow or 
hazel’ with great berries on them, and Mael Duin 
drinks their juice and sleeps for 24 hours ‘with the red 
foam round his lips’. On awakening, he tells them to 
gather the berries, mingle their juice with water, and 
take it with them. Unlike on earlier islands, the 
wondrous drink is a boon which the hero has earned 
and which he must take back with him; ‘when the 
hero-quest has been accomplished... the adventurer 
must still return with his life-transmuting trophy’ 
(Campbell 1949:170). What this boon consists in is 





with Nechtan’s inability to return to the human world; 
IMD, with the negation of growth implied in Mael Duin’s 
refusal to leave the Island of Women. In ecclesiastical 
versions of the motif, the aspect of immortality that is 
stressed is the more-than-human spirituality of Ailbe’s 
crew or the Men of Ross. Christian versions thus take the 
motif over and turn the denial of human life into a 
transcendence of earthly life. 
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made clear in the following section 1277. 

IMD 30. — A great bird is seen eating large red 
berries while eagles cleanse its body of lice and old 
feathers. After the cleansing, the birds break the 
berries and cast them into the lake, 'so that its foam 
upon it became red'. The great bird bathes in this 
water and becomes younger and healthier; so does 
one of the company after bathing in the same lake. 
IMD 30 takes over and recombines the imagery of 
IMD 29 to reiterate the motif of the elixir of youth. 
The twin motifs of the wondrous drink to be taken 
back and the rejuvenating bath, both characterised by 
their ‘red foam’, once more signify renewal, a spiritual 
rebirth. 

IMD 231. — Dillon (1948:129) suggested that this 
episode should precede IMD 28, since no mention 
was made there of the third foster-brother, who must 
therefore have been disposed of before they reach the 
Island of Women. But though this is a possibility (and 
indeed, IMD 30 speaks of eighteen men only), I do not 
think we need an emendation here for the sequence 
to make sense. The foster brothers are not significant 





27 Hazel-nuts are associated with wisdom. ‘Around [the 
well of Segáis] were hazel-trees, the fruit of which dropped 
into the well and caused bubbles of mystic inspiration... 
Another account has it that.. those mortals who were 
fortunate enough to find the nuts and to 'drink the imbas 
out of them’ obtained the seer’s gift’ (T. O’Rahilly 1946:32 
f.). If Mael Duin’s tree is ‘like a hazel’, perhaps the juice of 
its fruit is a draught of wisdom; this would make much 
sense in the context of his decision to abandon the Island 
of Women and of his recognition of his true goal; the escape 
from the Island and the drinking of the juice would then be 
two representations of the same event: the gaining of 
insight. 
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members of the company; their function is to hamper 
the mission, not to partake of its successes; thus they 
only appear to be gotten rid of. And so it is in IMD 31; 
the motif of cleansing is recapped: on the Island of 
Laughers they have to abandon the third foster 
brother — the last of the hero's longing to remain in 
the senseless paradise. 

IMD 32. — A rampart of fire revolves around the 
island. Through the moving door they glimpse its 
dwellers ‘feasting with golden vessels in their hands’. 
The poetical version adds: ‘they dared not enter the 
harbour’. Whatever else it means, this is another 
version of the paradisal island they are not meant to 
enter. 

IMD 33. — They meet the Hermit of Torach; we 
observe that his position and the druid’s create a 
symmetry in the tale; both advise Mael Duin on his 
encounter with his adversary; the one gives him 
instructions for the departure, the other for the 
return; both have a similar status as Otherworld 
helpers (see below). The hermit’s function is to 
recapitulate the admonition against hoarding by way 
of telling his own story, and to sanction what the 
company have already done: the relinquishment of 
their thirst for justice and of their longing for 
paradisal lands. Now they are ready to return home. 


g. The adversary 


IMD 34. — The real purpose of departing is to 
return. Likewise, the point of the antagonism between 
Mael Duin and Ailill’s slayer is reconciliation; in the 
end, the apparent adversary greets the hero: ‘great 
welcome was given to them, and new garments were 
given them’. This is a familiar paradox. In SEC the 
child Cormac must be concealed, else his life ‘will be 
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forfeit for it should Mac Con know (about him)’; yet, 
when thirty years later Cormac shows up to claim the 
crown, Mac Con graciously withdraws: T shall leave 
Tara to him, for it is no longer mine... My time has 
come to an end' (SEC:126 f.). In the Welsh Culhwch 
ac Olwen the hero meets an inimical Ysbaddaden 28 
Bencawr who sets him a number of impossible tasks 
amounting to a many-stage journey; yet, when all the 
tasks have been fulfilled, Ysbaddaden accepts his own 
death: ‘it is high time to take away my life’ 
(Mabinogion:136). Ó Cathasaigh (1977:32 ff.) points 
out that the hero's encounter with the Otherworld 
figure is often marked by a capricious ambivalence 
between antagonism and friendliness on the latter's 
part. Though different degrees of rationalisation are 
to be found in these and other variations on the 
theme, IMD would appear to preserve the pattern in 
its simplest form: the initial enemy, for no good 
reason (that is, no logical reason derivable from the 
narrative itself) appears friendly at the end. It is 
doubtlessly this fact which has motivated the 
transformation of the Otherworld helper into a 
hermit: to the Christian mind, this reconciliation after 
enmity can only mean one thing — forgiveness; some 
redactor saw fit to ignore that Mael Duin says and 
does nothing to indicate forgiveness, and that the 
reconciliation is due entirely to the words and deeds 
of his enemy; what our redactor could see was a 
clearly Christian scene; and yet, nothing in the tale 
seems to have prepared the reader for it; what, then, 
more natural than to make the tale fall in line with 
what it seems to say, what more simple than to have 


28 ‘Chief of Giants’ : the primary antagonist of the Welsh 
romance Culhwch ac Olwen. 
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the text itself explain the event? So our presumed 
redactor, after the event, as it were, modifies IMD 32 
to account for IMD 33. 

The true explanation, however, is not to be 
obtained from the cause-effect concatenations within 
the tale, but emerges from the symbolic nature of the 
voyage. Like Mac Con, like Ysbaddaden, Mael Duin's 
opponent is a Shadow-figure, the representative of 
the Other World whose function is to stimulate the 
hero to his voyage of self-discovery; this function 
fulfilled, the Otherworld figure must either disappear 
or assume a role more in consonance with the new 
situation. Ysbaddaden dies, Mac Con yields his 
crown, Ailill's slayer befriends the hero. But the ones 
who have really changed are Kulhwch, Cormac and 
Mael Duin themselves. 


10. The apprenticeship 


Because the voyage involves a search for Ailill's 
murderer and a quest for the hero's true home, the 
two main aspects of Mael Duin's ‘learning’ may be 
defined as discovery of his personal identity and 
acceptance of death. Coming back to the world of the 
living is also submitting to the inevitable fate of all 
life, to die. Death is a corollary to growth, and Mael 
Duin accepts both when he rejects the Island of the 
Women where 'age will not fall on you'. In both 
acknowledging the Other in the figure of Ailill's 
slayer, and refusing to surrender to its unreal charms 
as embodied in the Island Queen, the hero establishes 
a balance between the two 'principles' of the world: 
order and chaos in cosmic terms, identity and 
dissolution at the individual level: life and death. Or 
more simply: change. As every main event is 
replicated, stretched, unfolded, this constant 
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repetition contributes to enhancing the process 
nature of the narrative: the voyage is the universal 
Voyage, it is life, it is time itself. 

Alwyn and Brinley Rees (1961:325) suggested that 
the function of the immram was 'to teach the 'craft' of 
dying and to pilot the departing spirit on a sea of 
perils and of wonders’. In the light of the foregoing, it 
seems plausible that at least Immram curaig 
Mailduin is concerned rather with the craft of living. 
Perhaps this distinction is no great matter since, after 
all, either craft entails the other. All the same, I want 
to conclude with a comparison which I think confirms 
my reading of IMD as a ‘life-oriented’ voyage. 

There are many significant similarities of plot and 
structure between the tales of Mael Duin and Hamlet. 
Hamlet's father has been murdered shortly before the 
play begins, Ailill is killed almost immediately after 
begetting his son. In both cases, discovery of the 
murder of the father motivates the hero's desire for 
vengeance. He is advised by a figure related to the 
Otherworld (the druid, Old Hamlets ghost). He 
acquires companions (the foster brothers, Hamlet's 
fellow-students Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) who 
turn out to hinder or oppose his progress. Justice is a 
key concept in both tales; Hamlet dwells on it for four 
acts, Mael Duin sets out to obtain it, is thwarted, but 
eventually reaches an island whose queen is the 
personification of Justice. In both texts the hero 
busies himself with justice at the expense of his 
relationship with the human world; Mael Duin 
refuses to grow, to change, to return to Ireland; 
Hamlet dwells in his own dark world of vengeful 
musings and tries to change human society because 
he cannot change himself — to impose justice because 
he cannot accept love. Both seek in the Queen that 
which reality cannot offer: absolute justice, total 
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devotion, a confirmation of their solipsistic selves. In 
both cases the hero is sent to sea away from her 
against his will, but his perception of things alters and 
he leaves behind (the last of) his unwanted 
companions. Following this he returns to his own 
country, symbolically divests himself of his former 
clothes (Hamlet: ‘I am set naked on your kingdom’) 
and puts on new ones (Mael Duin: ‘and new garments 
were given them’). Lastly, he is reconciled with his 
fathers murderer. At this point, of course, the 
parallelism breaks down because Claudius' welcome 
is feigned; in this and several other developments in 
Hamlet we see the disintegration of an age-old 
mythological pattern and the transformation of myth 
into tragedy; ?? but enough elements ofthe traditional 
myth are left in Shakespeare's text to allow a 
comparison with IMD. 3% If this comparison casts 
some light on the function of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern or on the symbolism of Hamlet's sea- 
voyage, it makes clear in turn that Mael Duin's voyage 


?9 Other 'corruptions' (to use a term Hamlet himself 
employs to refer to his collapsing world) of the myth 
concern Ophelia, who should be his helper (as her 
counterpart is in Saxo Grammaticus' version); Gertrude, 
who should be a source of strength and wisdom yet is the 
very cause of his problem; and Hamlet suspects the ghost 
itself to be a demonic figure. The decay of his world has 
spread to its symbols and archetypes. 

?? Consider also The Tempest. Prospero, brooding on a 
theme of vengeance, clings to Sycorax's island like Hamlet 
to his mother and Mael Duin to his queen. Prospero refuses 
to free Ariel and acknowledge Caliban, like Mael Duin to 
surrender a sterile numinosity and accept his human 
nature, like Hamlet to relinquish his self-imposed status of 
avenging god and acknowledge his humanity. The same 
basic myth underlies all three texts. 
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is, like Hamlet's, an apprenticeship of life. The texts 
describe the stages of initiation, not dissolution; they 
propose a return, not a farewell; if Hamlet's quest 
ends in death, this simply obeys the requirements of 
modern tragedy, and affects only the individual's 
destiny; as a late ‘carrier’ of the hero-theme, Hamlet 
succeeds in his quest and returns a changed man to 
the human world. The same is to be said of Mael Duin 
who, unencumbered by character or individuality, is 
a pure archetype of the returning hero. 


Manuel AGUIRRE 
University of Antwerp 
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lomnAmh Churral3 
hua sConnA 


The Voyage of the 
Ui Corra 


Introduction 1 


The Voyage of the Uí Chorra (Immram curaig háa 
Corra, literally, “The voyage of the coracle of the sons 
of O'Corra”) 2 tells the story of the three sons of 
Connall ua Corra, a landowner of Connacht, who had 
made a bargain with the Devil before their birth. The 
three sons grew up to become leaders of a notorious 
gang of bandits who targeted the churches of the 
province, until they were struck by a vision and 
repented their ways. The penitent three proceeded to 
the monastery of St. Finnian of Clonard, who 
instructed them to repair every church they had 
destroyed. As a final act of contrition, on the advice of 
St. Coman of Kinvara, the keeper of the last church 
they repaired, the three brothers set out on an 
Atlantic Ocean voyage on a small boat (a currach), 
accompanied by five others (a bishop, a priest, a 
deacon, a musician and the craftsman who built the 
boat). 

The nine travelers proceeded on their fantastic 


1 The introduction is taken from Wikipedia, “The Voyage of 
the Ui Chorra." Wikipedia, The Free Encyclopedia., 20 
Sep. 2018, and from Stokes' introduction. Text and 
translation: Whitley Stokes, The Voyage of the Hui Corra 
in Revue Celtique 14, Paris, Émile Bouillon (1893) pp. 22- 
69. 

2 Stokes prefers the English rendering: “The voyage of the 
Hui Corra” and spells the original title as: Iomramh 
Churraig Hua gCorra. The Book of Leinster refers to the 
Imrom hua Corra. Other variants: Immram curaig húa 
Corra, Immram Curaig tia Corra, Iomramh Churraig 
Hua gCorra. 
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ocean journey, hopping from legendary island to 
island, encountering different peoples and fantastic 
adventures along the way (told as allegories of 
Christian morality). The nine wanderers eventually 
reached the coast of Iberian peninsula, where they 
settled down and built a church. 

According to the legend, the Bishop eventually left 
the settlement and went to Rome, accompanied by 
one of the youths. They then proceeded back to 
Ireland, and related the story of their adventures, 
where it was eventually written down in the form of a 
poem. 

An abstract of the story may be found in O'Curry's 
Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient 
Irish History, pp. 289—293, and two short passages 
of it are translated in p. dclxii of the third volume of 
his Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. An 
abridged and not very accurate German translation of 
sections 1—76 has been printed by Zimmer in the 
Zeitschrift für deutsches Alterthum, XXXIV, 183- 
197. 

The text and translation below follow those of 
Whitley Stokes, The Voyage of the Hui Corra in 
Revue Celtique XIV, Paris, Emile Bouillon (1893) pp. 
22—69. The bulk of the text is taken from the Book of 
Fermoy, a fifteenth-century vellum now in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy. In this Ms the tale begins 
at p. 169 and ends on p. 177. But as p. 169 is in many 
places illegible, the first twelve paragraphs are here 
printed from a paper copy in the same library, written 
at Carrignavar in 1744, and marked 23. M. 50. This 
MS, which is often very corrupt, and omits sections 
68-71, will be denoted by M. 
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Editorial note: For this edition, some modifications 
have been made to the translation of Stokes, replacing 
particularly awkward phrases and solecisms, with the 
Electronic Dictionary of the Irish Language (eDIL) as 
a guide. No attempt has been made to regularise 
spelling. 
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immram Chunnaig hua sConnA. 


Flaichbhrigharoh ceavach comramach 
nosemneoh a ccóirgeoh caomhalamn ConnAchc 
reacht n-AiLU a. Comall Dearz uA Corra phimn. 1s 
AmhLAION bhi an bruzaroh sin 4. FEAR sona 
sarohbohir sánchonaigh, ocus nior pních a chech 
riamh zan cri záme Ann 4. SAIR NA SgAgSA0Óne AS 
S54540h Leanna, ocus zám nA n-AchAch os nA 
coi eohAaibh Ag Luchcameachc dona sluaghaibh, 
ocus SAI na n-ózlaoch ós cionn na bhpichcheALU 
AS breich cluiche ara chéile. ni prich dono A 
cheAch zan na cri meich 4. mach bracha ne 
prichealamh noeAassAoh, mach cnuichneAchcA né 
FRicheALAm biata na n-Aoisheoh, ocus miach 
SALAmn ne somblas Sacha bio. 

Is í pa banchélle ohó, Caordherz mgen 
Amchmni Clochair. Ni bhí, cn Ach, m o'uineAsbA 
ortha Achc a mbech zan chloinn dionzamhala Aco, 
ocus ni zan chLomn nobhiois, acht nach mai ois 
Dóibh, Achc a n-éaz uachaioh pó chéaoóm iarna 
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A princely landholder, hundreded, combative, was 
born, once upon a time, in the dear and beautiful 
province of Connaught, to wit, Conall the Red, 
descendant of Corra the Fair. Thus was that landholder: 
a man happy, wealthy, exceeding prosperous; and never 
had his house been found without Three Cries therein, to 
wit, the cry of the strainers straining ale, the cry of the 
vassals over the cauldrons forking out (joints) to the 
hosts, and the cry of the warriors at the chessboards 
winning games from each other. Never, too, was his 
house found without the Three Sacks, to wit, a sack of 
malt for preparing yeast, a sack of wheat for preparing 
the refection of the guests, and a sack of salt to make 
every food taste well. 

This was his wife: Caerderg, daughter of the erenagh 
Clogher [in Tyrone?]. No want, in sooth, had they, save 
that they had no fitting children: although they were not 
altogether childless, their children would not stay with 
them, and died immediately after their birth. 
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mbreich. 

Asbert An bnush^Aoh pria mhnaoi A0415h iona 
1omo0hai: "Is TRUASH ohumn," An se, “zan mac 
AZAN Do beich comarba oi0ngmh AULA iomar n- 
100A0 DAR noéis." 

“Cioh as Ail LeAcsA De sm?” ol an bhean. 

“As eoh As Ail uom,” ol an brughaodh, “cumann 
Do Dhéanamh ria Deamhan DÁ phios an OTIODhHRA 
comarba Do mhac nó o'inghin oumn oo zhesbhaoh 
AR naonna o OAnnéis." 

“Deantar amhlaioh,” An An bhean. 

'OononnsAo 1aramh cnossAoh phria Demhan, 
ocus ba corrach an mghean ASCEADOIR; ocus bhí 
AS Altromh A comnchesA so cenn A naoi mis. 
IARSIN TANSADAR bnéASA brighe ocus ALLA rohan 
o')0nnsaighe na hinghine, ocus RUZASDAR TRIAR 
mac oon mhór cuismeoh sm 4. MAC A ocosAch na 
horohche ocus mac a meaohón orohche ocus mac 
A noemeoh na horoche, ocus nobAisceoh oon éim 
An bhaisteaoh Seimncliohe 140, ocus ba MAD so 
An anmama 1. Lochan ocus emne ocus SiLuescen. 
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So one night, in his bed, the landholder said to his wife: 
“It is sad for us, said he, not to have a son to be a fitting 
successor in our place after us." 

“What wouldst thou fain do therefore?" says the wife. 

"This is what I would fain do," quoth the landholder, 
“make communion with the Devil if perchance he would 
give us a son or a daughter as successor, who would take 
our place after us." 

“Do so,” says the wife. 

Then they fasted against the Devil, and the lady 
forthwith became with child, and she was nurturing her 
pregnancy till the end of her nine months. Thereafter 
came unto the lady great efforts and mighty birth-pangs, 
and she bore three sons in that great bringing-forth, to 
wit, a son at the beginning of the night, and a son at 
midnight, and a son at the end of the night. And they were 
baptized according to the heathen baptism, and these 


were their names, Lochan, Enne and Silvester. 
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Ró hoiLeoh ocus no hardleasó13mooh 140 iarsm 
zursao Luacha leiomecha ar mum ocus An TIR, 
$50 gcimoís ara scomhAosA1b An zach cluiche 
ocus An zach caomhphoghtluimm, so rabhadar na 
LÁn béil ocus buanteanza AS zach Aon DÁ 
Sclumeoh ná va bhpaiceoh 140 'san Ammsim sin. 

Láimhe n-aon da nAbhaoun An cholbha cighe an 
n-achar ocus A MAThHAR Án sgis amhsa ocus 
10mama, AoubhnaoAn Luchc An cighe nách 
EUARADAR Lochc ná ammh An na macaibh 
mionnaiLli mór-cluacha sm Achc a mbaisveoh A 
seilbh Diabul. 

"As vol3z TRA ohumne," ol sidd, “zan FoshAiL 
ocus oibheng ocus mzrem oo Dhéanamh ar 
namhoibh Diabhail maoh é is TRIATH nó is 
tigherna Dhuinn a3. cLeinigh oo mharbaoh ocus 
cealla vo Loszaoh ocus o'AnsAm." 

is Annsin ro emmzhetar an meic sm, ocus 
rozhabh sian A n-ARMA, OCHS TANZADAR FO Tusim 
DÁ $ShuAlamn, ocus rd AIRISIAD OCHS ROLOISZSIAD 
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Thereafter they were nourished and carefully tended 
until they were swift and strong on sea and on land, so 
that they outdid their coevals in every play and in every 
fair discipline; and they were a continual subject of 
conversation to everyone who used to hear them or see 
them at that time. 

One day, when they were leaning on the side-rail of the 
bed in their father and mother's house, wearied with 
charging and hurling, the people of the house said that 
they had found neither fault nor blemish on those 
courteous and reputable sons, save only their baptism 
into the Devil's possession. 

“Tf,” say the sons, “it is the Devil who is our king or lord, 
it is hard for us not to rob and plunder and persecute his 
enemies that is to kill clerics and to burn and wreck 
churches." 

Then those sons arose, and they took their weapons 
and went to Tuam. And they wrecked and burnt the place, 


and committed robbery and outrageous brigandage 
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An bale, ocus oononnsAo FOSHAIL ocus oibheAns 
aohbhal mhor Anpeoh chórgroh Chonnachc An 
cheallaibh ocus ar chtemcibh, zur chlos po 
cheichne Ámoibh na hemenn so huliohe ole ocus 
urzhram A bhroshla. So cenn blia ona Doibh pom 
sAmhLamhsm, sur mhiLULseo ceall An Lech ceall 
Chomacht nis an né sm. 

A scion bhliaohna Aobhenc Lochán phria 
bhnÁichnibh: “ATÁ DERMAD món AgAmn, AIR se, 
ocus m buoh büroheAch ar tizherna a. Deamhan, 
omn ume." 

"Ciooh eisiohe?” An na meic elle. 

“Ár sennachAm, 4. achain Án máthar, SAn A 
mhAnbaAoh," ar sé, “ocus a cheall vo lLoszaoh 
am.” 

T1AGAIN DA chuaich AR An Lachain sm zan 
chámoe zan choigilc. 

is Ann nobhi An t-amehimech ara gcionn AR 
rh^ichche na cille zo mónchionóU a mhumncine 
ume 04 bhpneAsoAL ocus DÁ bhpnicheoLAmh vo 
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throughout the province of Connaught upon churches 
and clerics, so that the evil and horror of their robbery 
was heard of throughout the four quarters of Ireland 
altogether. Till the end of a year they dealt in that wise, 
so that during that time they destroyed one more than 
half of the churches of Connaught. 

At the end of a year Lochan said to his brothers: ^We 
have been very forgetful, says he, and our lord the Devil 
will not be thankful to us concerning it." 

“What is this?” says the other sons. 

“Our grandfather,” says he, “our mother’s father; we 
have not killed him and burnt his church upon him.” 

They travelled to his country on the spot, without delay 
or hesitation. 

The erenagh was there before them on the green of the 
church, with a great assembly of his community around 
him, to serve them and attend them with the choice of 


every food and the power of every liquor; for the secret 
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rozham Sacha bioh ocus do ssoich zacha Leanna; 
ocus An rún róbhi az an cclémech ohóibh sion ni 
he ro bhí aca san DO san, Achc a mharbaoh ocus 
A cheall vo Loszaoh ocus D'ARZAM. 


Is amsm tanzadar UA zCorra so hamm A 
mbAoi an cleirech, ocus oononnsao comharle zan 
An cleirech oo mharbaoh ná an baile DO 
Loszaoh nó so ocí An orohche ocus so VTIOSDAIS 
ba ocus mmle An bhaile DÁ n-ÁRASAIbh ocus DÁ 
naomadalbh bunaroh. TIF an cLénech Léo von 
bhaile, ocus rómhotha1z An rún so Do bhech aca, 
ocus rochuir A ngnianán taobhá4Lumn 
cAIThnemhaAch 140, ocus cucAoh biaoh ocus ionn 
Doibh gurbo mesza meohanchaA 140. Rooens^oh 
1omohaigshe ocus ÁnolLeapchaAcha ohóibh asa 
haichte. 

is Annsin nochuic A choimnchim suam ocus 
codalta An Lochan su carpas pis amra Dho 1. A 
breich o'reshaoh mmhe ocus “Finn, ocus romuscAil 
Annsein. Romusculadar an dias ele DONO ocus 
OUbRADAR: “Ééinsim,” AR SÉAD, “D'ARGAIN OCUS DO 
milleo an bale.” 
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intention of the cleric towards them was not that which 
they had towards him, to kill him and to burn and wreck 
his church. 

Then came the Hui Corra to the place wherein the cleric 
dwelt, and they decided not to kill the cleric, nor to burn 
the place, until the night should come, and the kine and 
cattle of the place should come to their byres and their 
proper places. The cleric comes with them to the place, 
and he perceived that they had this secret intention, and 
he put them into the fair-sided, shining silver, and food 
and ale were taken to them, so that they became 
exhilarated and mirthful. Afterwards, couches and lofty 
beds were spread for them. 

Then a deep slumber and sleep fell upon Lochan, and a 
marvellous vision was shewn to him, in which he was 
taken to see Heaven and Hell. And then he awoke. The 
other two also awoke and said: “Let us go,” say they, “to 


wreck and destroy the place.” 
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“Doigh Lem,” ar Lochan, “m he sm m is cora 
ohün oo oénumh. Usin ole an tizerna DAR’ 
rhosnumar, ar se, ocus maich An Tigerna AR A 
noernsam pozal ocus DIbERCC CUSTRATSA. OCHS 
ATCOMARCSA AISLING] SRANOA AohuachmAn i. mu 
bneich o'resaoh mmhe ocus ichpinn, Aic 1 mboi 
IMUT pian AR ononsaibh o'Anmanaibh daome ocus 
AR oemnuibh. Rochomac tra cecne srotha An 
tien a. SRUTH Loiscenn ocus sruch naichnech ocus 
sruth teneaoh ocus sruch snechta. Atcomarc 
best An mn su n-imuc cenn ocus cos punni, ocus 
noseboAis FIR vomham bas DIA FAICSIN. Rocomarc 
i4nsm mu breich oo ohesgAoh nimhe, ocus 
noconnanc m Coimohi resin na nisshurohi ocus 
enLaich amzel Ac oim rproeoh 00. Rocomac tra en 
eonochc, ocus ba binne nA zach ceol a CANAD. 
Michel immorro is e bhai a nichc An eom 1 
pi^ohnusi an OuilLeman. As 1 mu comAinti-si 0410,” 
AR Lochan, "bun n-ainm do cnesAoh ocus Dia DO 
Lenmam buoeASscA." 
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“Meseems,” quoth Lochan, “ that that is not what is 
meet for us to do. For evil is the lord whom we have 
served, and good is the lord on whom we have hitherto 
wrought robbery and brigandage. And I beheld a vision 
hideous and awful, to wit, that I was borne away to see 
Heaven and Hell, a place wherein numerous 
punishments were being visited on throngs of human 
souls and on devils. So I saw the four rivers of Hell: a 
river of toads, a river of serpents, a river of fire and a river 
of snow. I beheld the Monster of Hell with numerous of 
heads and feet upon it, and the men of the world would 
die from seeing it. Thereafter I perceived that I was borne 
away to gaze at Heaven, and I beheld the Lord Himself 
on His throne, a choir of angels making music to Him. 
Then I saw a bright bird, and sweeter was his singing 
than every melody. Now this was Michael in the form of 
a bird. So this is my counsel to you,” says Lochan: “to 


quit your weapons and in future to follow God.” 
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“Coh on," ar enne, “am zeba An Comohe 
atchrize uann isna morolcuibh doronsam?” 

TIASAIT co hathair A MATHAR ocus pIAPRAITSIC 
An ni-sin oe. 

“Rozhebado on zan Amhnus," An se. 

“maseaoh,” ar Lóchan “oencar Aiprenn Dún isin 
baili si amach, ocus oenum lorza do cnAnouibh 
An SLeAsh, ocus tiazham o'inmsaighroh phinoem 
0101 na heim enn." 

'0ononAo amlaro sm Leo. SLuaisic ROMPA 
AnAbAnAch cu Cluam IR AIRT co hainm 1 mbai 
pmoen. 

is Ann bor-siúumh annsm ar palizhcm m bhail. 

“Cuich so azamn?” An na clemiz bATAR 1 
FARRAD m NAIM. 

"Is hua Chorra, na pogla, 14T,” AR FEAR DID. 

Rocheichsec hi raibhi A FARRAD Fmnem ocus 
rophacsat A aenur he. AnoAn-Leo ba DIA 
marbuoh rochotar hua-Chorra. 


“Ig nomamone ceichic na cleinis,” ar Lochan. 
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“What is that?" says Enne. “Will the Lord accept our 
repentance for the great evils we have wrought?" 

They went to their mother's father, and asked that 
question of him. 

"God would accept it, without doubt," quoth he. 

“If so,” saith Lochan, “let mass be said to us outside in 
his place, and let us make poles for our spearshafts, and 
let us go to Findén, the foster-father of Ireland." 

Thus was it done by them. Ón the next day, they 
travelled to Clonard, to the place where Findén was 
biding. He was there, on the green of the place. 

“Whom have we here?" say the clerics who were along 
with the saint. 

"These are the Hui Chorra, the marauders,” says one of 
them. 

All who were along with Findén fled and left him alone. 
It seemed to them that the Hüi Chorra had come to kill 
them. 


"The clerics are fleeing before us," saith Lochan. 
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“ss eo cuoemhin," ar siacsom "Cuimium uamo An 
Lorza, m puroLech puzlech pul acalmm DAR n- 
Anmuibh, ocus oenum sLechcam oon cLénech." 
'OononsAc Amla. 

“Coh is All OA10?" An m snuich. 

“s AIL Lind,” An SIAT, “CREDIM ocus crabhuoh 
ocus poghnamh do Dina, ocus An TIZERNA ASA 
OcA1m conici so 06 FASohAIL 4. Deman" 

"is math m chomhairle sin,” ar An cLénech, 
"Cigroh LemsA," AR An cLénech, “isin mbaiLe anum 
co hamm CA An commchchionót." 

CiAsghA1ic Leis isin mbaili. 1S Annsin DO nonnsAc m 
comhthmól comamle 4. macc ecalsa DO bech ne 
roncecAL Dóibh, ocus zan Labhra Dóibh ne nech 
Achc Risin or, FoRcetAL oo bhech acu so cenn 
mbliaona. Duanan 001b ocon uno sm cor- 
rolezsat canom. O chamnce Leo sm, ba burohech 
in comchinol 014 crabuo ocus DIA SObESAID. 

TANCATAR 1 cimo banna oocum Findein ocus 


noLaissec na phiohnuse, ocus AcbencAcAn: "Is 
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"That is so, surely,” say his brothers. “Let us cast from 
us the remains that we have of our weapons, and let us 
make genuflexion to the cleric." Thus they did. 

“What is your desire?" says the elder. 

“We are fain,” say they, “to believe and be pious and to 
serve God, and to quit the lord with whom we have been 
hitherto, that is, the Devil." 

“Good is that counsel,” says the cleric. “Come over with 
me, says he, into the place, to the place where stands the 
assembly". 

They go with him into the place. Then the assembly 
made a resolve, to wit, that a son of the Churchi should 
be instructing them, that they should speak to none save 
their tutor, and that their instruction should continue till 
the end of a year. A year were they on that wise, so that 
they read the canonical scriptures. When they finished 
that, the assembly was thankful for their piety and their 
good manners. 

At the end of a year they come to Findén, and 


prostrated themselves before him, and said: “It is time 
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michis," ar siat, “breath DO breich ponumn isna 
monolcAibh doronsum.” 

"Croh on?" ar Finnen, “nach Lor Daibh bech isin 
comhtmol sa mar Atach?” 

“Nocha Lón,” AR SIAT. 

“Cret na hule is mo doronsabar?” ar m 
clérech. 

“Roloiscsem ceall An Lech cealo Connachc, 
ocus m nuc eAscob na sacarte maichiumh n- 
Anacuil uomo." 

"n cicpA oibhsi," ar Finnen, “anum oo chAbAmc 
ma Damb romarbsabar, Achc Aen ni 
nopheopAichi 4. cb oo ohenumh isna cealla1 
noloiscsibAn, ocus zach m ele noloicsiubaAn isna 
ceALLAib sin vo Lesusuo. Ocus DAbER,” An se, 
“Luch ocus nenc céic m gach per Acuibh, ocus 
benpAc sgis cos ocus Lám ocus mi0bac DROMA 
uA1bh, ocus Dober Loss ocus solao Daibh arnach 
bio urcra.” 
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to pass judgement upon us for the great evils we have 
wrought." 

“What is that?” says Findén. “Is it not enough for you 
to be in this assembly even as ye are?” 

“It is not enough,” say they. 

“What are the greatest evils ye have wrought?” says the 
cleric. 

“We have burnt one more than half of the churches of 
Connaught, and neither bishop nor priest got abatement 
of quarter at our hands.” 

“Ye will not succeed” says Finnén, “in putting souls into 
the men ye have murdered; but there is one thing ye 
could do, to wit, building houses in place of the churches 
ye have burnt, and restoring everything else ye have 
destroyed in those churches. And I, says he, will put the 
vigour and strength of a hundred into each man of you, 
and I will banish from you weariness of feet and hands 
and small of back, and I will give you growth and profit 


which will never fail.” 
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Croh cn A Acht TANCATAR ROMPA OTA sm cu 
Tuaim oA ghualann, ocus nogAabsAc Ac sAethar 
ocus Ac umALoic Ann, cu TAIRNIC Leo ATHNUAIDIND 
ocus Lesach^o Sach neich romillsec ism Dat O 
oAnic cu ceano mblíaone Doibh 04 Sach cill ma 
cele Anpuc Connachc, Ac Lesasuo gach nech ro 
millsic nomme, cancAcAn 1 cimo bisone Do 
ACALLAIM pmoem. 

“m cammc Libh,” ar pmoén, “gach cell 
noloiciubAn oo leasachao?” 

“Cammoe,” ar 147 "Achc Aen baili amham i. 
CenomAnA." 

“Truagh aimh,” An pmnén, "is e sm cécbsili 
buoh coir OoA1bs! DO LeAsAsuO 4. bai an 
cseAnonchmnig naim sm a. Sean-Caman Cimmara. 
Ocus imthiz10 Anois, ocus LesAigro co-maich an 
baili sin, ocus cach breath berus m senoin naem 
sm onuibh pulngio co porohicnech í.” 

TIAZAIT co CennmAnA iarsin, ocus ROLESAISSIT 


cach ní ro-mllsic Ann. 
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So they went forward thence to Tuam, and began to 
work and serve there till they completed the renewal and 
restoration of every thing which they had destroyed in 
the place. By the end of the year they had been at every 
church throughout Connaught, restoring everything 
which they had previously destroyed; and then they came 
to speak with Findén. 

“Have ye finished," asked Findén, “restoring every 
church which ye destroyed?” 

“We have finished,” say they, “save only one place, 
Kinvara.” 

“Sad indeed!” quoth Findén, “that is the first place 
which we ought to have restored, for it is the home of that 
holy erenagh Old Cammán of Kinvara. And now depart 
and restore that place well; and every judgement which 
that holy old man shall pass upon you, execute it 
patiently." 

Thereupon they went to Kinvara and restored 
everything that they had destroyed there. 
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Laiche naen oa tancatar amach os on m 
chuam, Ac peichioh na zreme oc oul seacha sian, 
ocus nobAcAn AS ms4ncus mor um DALA neAchA 
nA grene. “Ocus cia Lech 1 cei AN sniAn," AR SIAC, 
“o chéc pon pamnciu? ocus CA MANTA nm," AR SIAT, 
“ANAS an pAm nce cein ezreaoh ocus ezreaoh An 
Sach usci ele?” 

AS 1 comuialLi oononsAc, AROILI SAER DA CARA 
001b boi ism TIR DO cAbuinc cucu, ocus curach 
cnecoohlaioi cabhlach do oenumh oo. OononAo 
in cun Ach cur’ bo hurrlumh treabardama3m he. 1s 
e Dona Luach rRoiARRUSTAR m saer An oenumh m 
cunuish, a Leagan pem Leo isin cunuch. 

Incan, TRA, ba michig Leo Doul ana curach 
AcconncAcAn burom secha, ocus ba hi burom boi 
Ann, CUAR crosan. AcconncAcAn NA CROSAIN m 
cunuch Za cun amach An m mum. “Cuch na dame 
cumes m cunAch-so An An pAIRRSI?" AR SIAT. 

AoubAIRT pumseoi HA Clere: “Aichmm-se 147,” 
AR Sé. "Cni meic Conuill Dirce 1 Conn A Fhmn oo 
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One day, when they came forth over the edge of the 
haven, they were contemplating the sun as he went past 
them westwards, and they marvelled much concerning 
his course. “And in what direction goes the sun,” say they, 
^when he goes under the sea? And what more wondrous 
thing," say they, "than that the sea is without ice, and ice 
on every other water?" 

This is the resolve they formed: to call a certain wright 
who was a friend of theirs and in that country, and [to get 
him] to build for them a three-skinned boat. The boat was 
built, so that it was ready, strong and staunch. The price 
which the wright asked for building it was that he himself 
should be allowed [to go] with them in the boat. 

Now when it was time for them to embark, they beheld 
a band of men passing them, and the band was a party of 
jesters. The jesters saw the boat being launched on the 
sea. "Who are the people launching this boat on the sea?" 
say they. 

Said the buffoon of the party: *I recognise them," quoth 
he. “These are the three sons of Conall the Red, 
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ConnAchcAib 4. nd pogla ocus na oibensAish, AS 
DULA DA n-oiLnich!i ocus DO 1A4RRAID AN Commoeoh 
ocus AR mum ocus An monphaingi. Acht ceana,” 
AR mn puinseoin, “OAR mu bnechin, m mo RANCATAR 
A Les oul o' iAnnAro nimhe musa.” 

“OAR mu bnecin," ar taisech na clere, "is FADA 
CU RASA-SA DOT och" 

"m haba, DOZENTAR,” An m FPuinseoin, “Ach 
rachat-sa Leo suc oom oiLichni anosa can 
pui ech," 

“AS bRIATHAR ounn," ar na crosam, “nach bers 
An n-écuighi-ne. Lac, UAIR m Lec pem a pul 
O'écAch umac." 

"m heaoh sm nom-postra-sa Aculbsi," An se. 
BRobenaoh An uli de, ocus noLecsic usAdAIbh e co 
Disci Derzlomnocht gusin cun Ach. 

“Ca RETT cu, A DUME?” An 14T SAN. 

“Dume cnüAsh As DUL bsi dia olichr1” AR se. 

"Im TICEA,” AR SIAC, “OCUS cu DISCIR 


oensLomnochc." 
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descendant of Corra the Fair, of Connaught, the robbers 
and the brigands, going on their pilgrimage to seek the 
Lord on the sea and on the mighty main. Howbeit," quoth 
he, “by my word, they do not need to go and seek for 
heaven any more than I." 

“By my word,” quoth the leader of the band, “it will be 
long till thou shalt go on thy pilgrimage." 

“Say not so; it shall be done,” quoth the buffoon; “but I 
will go with them here on my pilgrimage, now without 
delay." 

“We had [thy] word,” say the jesters, “that thou wouldst 
not take our clothes with thee, for nought of the raiment 
upon you is thine own." 

“Tt is not that which will keep me with you," quoth he. 
So everything was stripped off him, and they let him go 
from them to the boat, bold and stark-naked. 

“What thing art thou, O man?" say the crew. 

“A wretched man going with you on his pilgrimage,” 
says he. 

"Thou shalt not come,” say they, “as long as thou art 
stark naked." 
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“na hA^bnuroh sm, A 054,” bar eisiumh, “ar Dhia! 
na omwMUtaroh primsa, ocus DOSEN URZAIRDIUZUO 
menman ocus aicenta ponuib, ocus m ba Lusaroe 
bun cnAbuo é.” 

RophaemhsAc a Legan leo An Dhia. 

Is AMLAID nobAcAn annsm iar cumhoAch cille 
ocus altora DON Coilmohío AR A bpenunn DUTHAIS 
rem. 

“Cezam anar curach peasta,” ar Lochan, “o 
camme Linn na cealla nolLoic-sium oo LesAChHAD, 
ocus o no chumhouis-sium cill von Como AR AR 
bhrerum ouchais.” 

nonbun, immorro, ba heoh AL-Lin, ocus boi op 
eAScob ocus SACART ocus Deocham. Oen gilla 
Acu, ba he sem An noemAD fear. 

Is Annsin oononsAo imnuighchi diera cu Dia 
ARODAISH co bhpashbAcais com sine, ocus co RO 
coisceAoh in Comp creachan na conn ocus 
monzar in mhara ocus na hilpiasca 
A ohuachmuna. 
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“Say not that, O warriors," quoth he, “for God's sake. 
Refuse me not, and I will make for you merriment of 
mind and nature, and your act of devotion will not be the 
less." 

They agreed to let him [go] with them for te sake of 
God. 

Thus were they then having built a church and an altar 
to the Lord on their own ancestral land. 

“Let us now go on board our boat,” says Lochan, “since 
we have finished restoring the churches we destroyed, 
and since we have built a church to the Lord on our own 
heritage." 

Nine, now, this was their number, [i. e. the three Húi 
Corra] and among them was a bishop, and a priest, and a 
deacon. One gillie they had, he was the ninth man. 

Then they made fervent prayer to God in order that 
they might find fair weather, and that the Lord would 
restrain the storm of the waves and the roaring of the sea, 


and the many awful monsters. 
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Loccur iarum ma cunuch ocus rROZADSAT AR 
1mrumh, ocus nobAcun SA imraoh cia Lech 
norazhda1s. "An Lech a mbera in sAech sim,” An 
Ah c-eAscAb. iarsin NOS-TOCHDAT NA RAMNADA cucu 
isin cun Ach, ocus nos-rohbnAcAn 14T FEIN Do DIA. 

Cio TRA Achc nochum sAech mor 1atsamh a n- 
Aicen in mhara mom siar zachnommch, ocus 
robatar .xL. LA ocus .xL. Arohche poran aicen, co 
TAREASS Doibh o Dia mon DmZAanTUb examla. 

CAnpAs Doibh An TUS ms LAN DO vdambh oc 
'UbA ocus oc coinsi. Cer per oibsom DO 
piapraighoh scel oo Luch na hinnsi ous cio uma 
nAbucAnR. Saburoh-sem por CAI OCHS COIRRSÍ AMAR 
cach. Dnos-pAcbuic Annsin he ocus roramhsit 
nempaA ism muir. 

AcbAch m crosan ACU iarsin, ocus DATAR 
cucoirsech oobnonach oe sin. AMAL robatar ANN 
CO DEACADAR in c-en bes An bono m Chun Ais, 
conuo Ann asbert An t-en: "An Dhia nibh, A 
ame, mmsroh dam Aohbhun bun coms.” 
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Then they went on board their boat and began to row, 
and they were thinking whither they should go. 
Whithersoever the wind shall take us, says the bishop. 
Thereafter they shipped their oars and offered 
themselves to God. 

Thereupon, a mighty wind drove them due westward 
into the ocean of the great sea. And they were forty days 
and forty nights on the ocean, and many various marvels 
were shewn to them by God. 

First there was shewn to them an island full of men 
grieving and lamenting. One of the crew went to ask 
tidings of the island-folk, to learn what they were about. 
He began to wail and lament like everyone else. They left 
him there and rowed forth into the sea. 

Then, the jester died on board and they were sad and 
sorry thereat. While they were there, they saw the little 
bird on the gunwale of the boat, and the bird said: “For 
the love of God, O men, tell me the cause of your 


sadness." 
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“Crosan bec bui AZAMM AS oimpiceo oum, OCHS 
AcbAch o chianuib isin cunuch, ocus is e sm 
A'ohbun An coms.” 

"is mis! bur crosan,” An m c-en, “ocus nA bici-si 
bronach n is mo, om RASATSA phon nemh anosa.” 
Ceilibraio Doibh iarsm. 

IMRIT nempa 1arsm FHRIA ne cian, CO CARP AS 
Doibh ms menan ele, ocus Dome Alumn eonochc 
O'Abluibh cubra mnaí. Sruch piraluim tre Lar in 
Dome. ANTAN immorro nosLuaiseo m sh^ech 
barrzhar m domi ba bime ma zach ceol a 
canaoh. Rochomuilsec hus Corra m Dona hublarb, 
ocus Acibhsec ni oon csnuch phma, cur’ SASAD 1AC 
Fo CéTAIR, conar’ Amissec cneao na zalar mncib. 

1ARSM TRA ROZADSAT pon mnumh pni ne cian. Co 
TAREAS Doibh ARAILI ms ocus cechni Line oo 
ohaimb examla inci. Noromndis An innsi AR 
cechair 4. Aes ponuscA FINDLIAThH A N-1nNAD mnci. 
Risplaichi isin mao chanaisi: oglaich ism TREAS- 
maD. SiLLAOA isin ceachnumAo maoh. Da halumn 
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^We had a simple jester who used to delight us, and he 
died a short time ago in the boat, and that is the cause of 
our sadness." 

“I am your jester,” says the bird, “and be not mournful 
any more, for I shall now go to heaven." Then he bade 
them farewell. 

Thereafter they rowed on for a long while, until another 
wonderful island appeared to them, with a beautiful 
bright grove of fragrant apple trees therein. A very 
beautiful river [flowed] through the midst of the grove. 
Now, when the wind moved the treetops of the grove, 
their song was sweeter than any music. The Hüi Corra ate 
some of the apples and drank some of the river of wine, 
so that they were straightway satisfied, and perceived no 
wound or disease in themselves. 

Thereafter they began to row for a long time, and a 
certain island appeared to them with four groups of men 
therein. They divided the island into four, in the first 
place, a sedate, grey-haired folk; royal lords in the 


second place; champions in the third place; and servants 
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eonochc iar ule. Cluiche zan chumsanao acu sin. 
Luroh araili dibsun 00 piApR AIS! scel nibh. Da 
Dubh esive ocus ba sn ÁnA A DNpARRAD m oesA 
eonochc cuss rámce. Zabals pocécom por cluichi 
ocus por SAIL, co mba comhsubach commhecnochc 
nu-rem he, ocus no an na FHARRAD isin mnsi, ocus 
ba bronach UA Corra DE sem. Imnic ROMPA 

1A RUM. 

TAREAS 001b 1ARSM ARAILI ms ocus Aon chos 
raiche, ocus si ar pulang osin mum mom coharo, 
ocus nocLumcis nuall mor ocus mazallum na 
noAme pumni TUAS, ocus ni noichcis A bhralcsm. 

FAcbuic iarum mn-mnsi sm, ocus gabhu pon 
mnaum muino. Oon AULA Doibh iarsin sruch manao 
po Deilb scuaighi nimhe, co n-emzhioh suas isin 
Em mAmmimc, ocus ni chuicioh bamoe AS noco cuiceo 
mu a n-emphechc isin pai ce ooniohisi, ocus DA 
hainmin A nuall ocus A phozhar, ocus ni chogbuo 
cenn o cn Ach nóna DIA-SATHAIRN co cn Ach temti 


O1A-Luam, ocus ba blas mela bai FAIR nisan RE 
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in the fourth place. Beautiful and bright were they all. 
Play without resting had they. One of the crew went to 
ask tidings of them. He appeared dark and hideous 
beside the bright folk to whom he came. He began at once 
to play and laugh, so that he was as gay and bright as they 
themselves, and he remained with them in the island, and 
the Húi Corra were mournful thereat. Then they sail on. 

Thereafter another island appeared with one pedestal 
under it, supporting the island high over the great sea, 
and they heard above them a great cry converse of the 
man upon it, but they did not succeed in seeing him. 

Then they leave that island and began sea-voyaging. 
Then they encountered a marvellous river in the form of 
a rainbow which rises up into the firmament; and not a 
drop would fall from it but it would fall into the sea. And 
harsh was the noise and the sound thereof, and it 
appeared not from noon on Saturday till terce on 
Tuesday, and during that season [the water] had the taste 
of honey. 
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sin. 

TAREAS Doibh iarsin Im ARA LA nec MINAD 
FORSIN FAIRCI, OCHS RET IS AMRA ma zach nec 
essioe 1. columha mor Am sorohi, ocus se 
cetharochair A meAohon in mara, ocus Lin éisc A 
pobainc ASA mullach isin muin. Ain sic DONO, ocus 
pmnonume An Lin sm. Dorat Lochan mogall oon 
Lin sm Leis a RADUTAR TRI LechungA O'Am sic ocus 
O'rimnonume, ocus DO MNncomhartha insceoil sin 
DORAT Leis Annisin; ocus ROCOMUC Maeldoum mm 
cétna. 

ImRic nempa iarum co TARTAS DO iarsm MiS 
eli, ocus oen mhac ecailse inci. DA hatum an 
ms sm, TRA, ocus ba hamra A TUARUSCHKAIL. 
Scotha versa mec clar imnci ocus siat OC siLeo 
ocus oc cebensin meala. enLaici alli eorochta 
mnci, ocus ceol sirrechtach sirbim oca chantam 
ACU. 

bacar húí Corra oc FIAFR AISI0 scel oon 


clerech. “Deza vescibul o'Amonias AbscAU misi, 
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Thereafter there was shewn to them on the second day 
a marvellous thing on the sea, a thing more wondrous 
than aught else, namely, a great pillar, silvern and four- 
cornered, in the midst of the sea, and a fishing-net drawn 
from its summit into the deep. Of silver, moreover, and a 
white bronze was that net. Lochan put by a mesh of that 
net, wherein were three half-ounces of silver and of white 
bronze. For a token of this tale he put the mesh aside, and 
Mael duin beheld the same thing. 

Then they sail on until thereafter there appeared to 
them another island with one son of the Church [1. e. an 
ecclesiastic] therein. Fair indeed was that island, and 
wondrous the description thereof. Red flowers the size of 
tables therein, dripping and pouring honey. Beautiful 
bright bird flocks were therein, and they a-singing 
plaintive melodious music. 

The Hüi Corra were asking tidings of that cleric. ^I am 
Daga," quoth he; *and one night I forgot my nocturn, 


wherefore I was sent in pilgrimage into the ocean; and 
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AR Se, “ocus m'ianmenghi rRODERMATEAS ADAIS n- 
Aen Ann, conad ume-sim nom-cui eo 1 n-oilichri isin 
oicen, co puiLim sum co phunnaroe bracha, ocus 
an enLAich Acchichisi anmama dame naemtha 
14AT.” 

CeleAbnaAic DO 1arsm ocus RORAIMNIT AS CO 
RANCATAR mis ele. Dame marba A rann D Dame 
beo a ram eli. pocertitis UALLA mora ocus 
Snichghaini1 aobulmhora mcan nochiccis conna 
ruaohlasrach mora m MARA TENTION camasibh. 
ba mon ocus ba hadhbhul in phian ir-rRADATAR, 
ocus bái DRONS oibh ocus ba cosa iarum ba! 
ruchuib. Roráimhset As 1ARSM CO FACATAR NA 
Leaca croma cencriohi, ocus sluazh mor porro SA 
Loscud, ocus bers DERSA cencioh! cnichA. 
Focencicis ualla croma mona. 

bacon sumh ocd FIAFRAISHIO vib CIA Rec 14T. 
“Leac 00 Leacuibh mn so,” AR SIAT, “ocus 
AnmAnnA sinne nár’ chomhall ar mbneAch 
A1chnighe 'san saoghal, ocus abrarohs1 pri gach 
Dume A n-imohicen ar m Leic si, UAIR gibe TIC 
sunnd n CIASAIC AS co bnAch." 
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here I am awaiting Doomsday; and the birds that ye see 
are the souls of holy human beings." 

Then they bid him farewell and rowed thence till they 
reached another island. Dead men were in one part of it; 
living men in another part. They uttered great yells and 
awful howls whenever the enormous rollers of red flame 
of the fiery sea came over them. Great and vast was the 
plain where they were, and a group of them with feet of 
iron under them. Thereafter the pilgrims rowed thence 
till they saw heavy, fiery flagstones, and thereon a huge 
host burning, with red fiery spits through them. They 
were uttering great and grievous yells. 

The pilgrims asked them what were the flagstones. 
"This is a flagstone of the flagstones of Hell," say they, 
“and we are souls that did not fulfill in earthly life our 
portion repentance. Tell everyone to protect themselves 
from this flagstone, for whosoever cometh here departeth 


not till Doomsday." 
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TAREAS 001b An sonha aroili ms AMRA 
eonochc ocus sondach umhurohi impi, ocus un 
umhurohi An SCARAD ARA FIACLUID sechcam. 
F^cbuic A cun Ach 1 cn airsh m man, ocus Lotar 
o"nnsAisg!'o An DUNAI nobhi 'san msi; ocus MAR 
rochualucar ceol na gaech prisin Lin pocencAc 1 
sudan co cenn cni LA ocus cni n-orohce. 

Musclurt iarsm ASA suan, CoL-LUID aroili ben 
chucu Asin Lis. peraroh FÁILc! niu. Da moelasa 
rhimonume imp) [Here the paper MS (23 M 50, p. 195) 
inserts: Léme DON TSIODA bhaoi né grian A 
seilchms, iomar álamn órohaoh ar HACh An na 
blachléine sin. brat CAOMDATHACH co1sZ-O1ABHAL 
ARA huachtar, ocus Dealg om [phlorloissthe san 
mbrat uas A bnumne.], ocus CILARN umha A Lam 
oh; eascra ARSUIT ism Laimh eli. PoolLuroh 
ooibsium biaoh, amar mhaerhla DAR-LEOSAN. 
Valles uisci na TIORAT bui ism CRAIS vo1bh, ocus m 
ralb1 blas NA FUARUTAR FAIR. 
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After that there appeared to them another island, 
wonderful, shining, with a brazen palisade around it, and 
a brazen net spread on its spikes outside. They leave their 
boat on the sea-strand and went towards the fortress 
which was in the island; and when they heard the music 
of the wind against the net, they cast themselves into 
sleep till the end of three days and three nights. 

Then they awoke from their sleep, and a certain woman 
came to them out of the garth. She bid them welcome. 
She wore two blunt shoes of white bronze [a shift of silk 
was against he sun of her white skin, a beautiful golden 
tunic above that smooth shift, a mantle fair-coloured, 
fivefolded over the tunic, and a brooch of refined gold in 
the mantle over her bosom.], and a pitcher of brass was 
in one of her hands; a drinking-cup of silver in the other 
hand. She shared out a food which seemed to them like 
soft cheeses. She poured out for them water from the well 
that was in the strand, and there was no savour that they 
did not find therein. 
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Co noebenc in ben riú: "Oenuroh mmcechc," An si, 
“oa13h m sum ata bun n-esenghi zioh mann 
cenel oun." 

Celeabhraic von mhnai iarsin, ocus IMRIT An 
cunuch porsin parace, co TAREAS Doibh enlaichi 
mora iL oAchAchA, ocus ba oenmh^ain A Lin. 
Tomnes en Dibh por bono m cun Ais. 

"Robuoh mmhum” ar siAC, “amao techtame 
ónor Tizerna DO TAbAIRT scel oun." 

Tosbuiovh in snuich A ASAIO SUAS LA sooum. 
“Robuoh cualums Dia Annsin,” An m snuich. 

“IS DA bar n-azallam cooemhin TANACSA,” AR 
in c-en. 

Crovha a dhath m eom hi sm a. TRI nuichm ailli 
eonochcA cu soillsi nene ma bromn. 

“A tir n-erem OAmsA," An in c-en, “ocus AMM 
bAnnscAiLe me, ocus mAnces ouicsi mhé," ar si 
prisin snuich. 

"Abuin nim oeseic," An m snuich, "in cecmAIT 


Dochum imn?” 
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And the woman quoth to them: “Get you gone,” quoth 
she, "for though your kindred is the same as ours, your 
resurrection is not here." 

They bid the woman farewell, and they rowed the boat 
on the sea, till there appeared to them great, many- 
coloured flocks of birds, and vast was their number. One 
of the birds alighted on the gunwale of the boat. 

“It would be delightful," say the crew, “if this were a 
messenger from the Lord to bring us tidings!" 

With that the elder [brother] raises up his face. *God is 
able [to do] that," quoth he. 

“Assuredly, it is to have speech with you that I have 
come,” saith the bird. 

Vivid was the colour of that bird, to wit, in its breast 
were three beautiful bright rays, with a sun’s radiance. 

“Of the land of Erin am I,” quoth the bird, “and I am 
the soul of a woman, and I am nun unto thee,” she saith 
to the elder. 


“Tell me of this,” saith he, “are we going to hell?” 
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“Ni RASTA,” An m c-en. 

“Aclochamar do Dia,” An m snuich, “usin 
rocuillsium fein dol a n-ipenn anar corpuibh.” 

“Ticioh ca oocum inwoh ar,” ar m c-en, “OO 
eiscechc na henlaiche uc. IS 14c na henLAich 
Acchichisi, na hanmunnsa cecum po ohomhnach a 
Mpern.” 

“TiASAM ASSO,” An m snuich. 

“RAZMmuITNe in CONAIR RAZASA,” AR SIAT. 

AMAL bacar oc imtecht ATCIAT TRI srotha 
m3zantacha ASA ciccis na heoin cAiRSIbh 1. sruch 
oobhonchon ocus snuch do escAnguibh ocus sruch 
00 edlaouid oubuibh; ocus AoubAmc An t-en: “NA 
TADRAD 1 mbron sibhsi na nechcA-so Accichi, DAIS 
nA heom accithi anmuma dame OCA PIANAD 14T 
isna holcurbh oononsAc, ocus Demna pulLec isna 
nechcaib uc ma noiaroh oca n-imgneim. Cu cuinec 
nA hanmuma 54121 croma mora oc corohechc An 
ceicheo A pianta o NA oemnuibh. Acso mis! AC 
mcechc uaibh," An im c-én, “ocus nir’ 
comairleicead cumon pis bar n-imcechcA 
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"Ye will not go," saith the bird. 

“Thanks be to God,” saith the elder, “for we ourselves 
have deserved to go into hell in our bodies.” 

“Come ye to another place,” saith the bird, “to hearken 
to yon birds. The birds that ye see are the souls that come 
on Sunday out of hell.” 

“Let us fare hence,” saith the elder. 

“We will go the way that thou wilt go,” say his fellows. 

As they were wending their way, they see three 
wondrous rivers and the birds coming above them, a river 
of otters, a river of eels, and a river of black swans. And 
the bird quoth: “Let not the shapes which ye see make 
you sad. For the birds which you behold are the souls of 
man enduring punishment for the sins they have 
committed, and there are devils in yon shapes behind 
them pursuing them, and the souls utter heavy and great 
cries as they flee from their punishment by the devils. Lo, 
I am leaving you,” saith the bird. “Much knowledge of 
your goings hath not been vouchsafed to me, and 


someone else will relate them to you.” 
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vamhsa, ocus moisproh neach Aili oaibh é.” 

“ADUR,” An M snuich pnis, “CRET 14T NA TRI 
nuichne noAiLLe sm Ac brummbh?” 

"moispeAc Dubh,” An m c-en, "4. FER ICA RADA-SA 
isin SAeSUL, ocus m oennus A nein, ocus nin’ Lenus 
oo Lanumhnus ogoh. Robisiun a ngalar, ocus ni 
RADASA NA FARRAD, ocus oochuaohus pocni DA pis 
4. UAIR OA faicsin, UAIR ele Le biaoh 00, in TRESS 
UAIR DA pricholimh ocus da thorrumha, cu rub 14T 
sin nA cni nuichne ROAILLI pulec AM bnumoe, ocus 
nobuoh é sm mu oh^ch ule mma ssAnumn pni 
Lanamhnus otischech." 

Luro uachaib iarsm An c-en, ocus celibn Aro 001b. 

Tarpas 001b aroili ims ALumn eonochc. pen SEAL 
co mbneAcnAoh scoch cennconcnA mnai. Goin imoha 
ocus beich bichailli oc cancam ceoil DO cennuib na 
sgoth sm. Senoir porarsaroh pmnliath oc semm 
cnuici isin oilen. Rochanao ceol n-amhra ba binoe 
oe cheoluibh oomhum. bennachuis cach oa chele 


01b, ocus Asbenc An senor riu IMThechc. 
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“Tell (us),” saith the elder to the bird, “what are those 
three most beautiful rays in thy breasts?" 

“T will tell you,” saith the bird. “There was a man in the 
world whose wife I was, and I did not his will, and I clave 
not to lawful wedlock. He was sick and I was not with 
him. And I went three times to visit him, once to see him, 
another time with food for him, and the third time to 
attend him and to watch him. So those (three times) are 
the three very beautiful rays in my breast; and all my 
colour would have been (like) that had not I severed from 
lawful wedlock." 

Thereafter the bird went from them and bid them 
farewell. 

Another beautiful bright island appeared to them. 
Shining grass was therein, with a variety of purple- 
headed flowers. An abundance of birds and ever-lovely 
bees were singing music to the heads of those flowers. A 
very aged grey-haired old man was playing a harp in the 
isle. He was chanting a wonderful melody that was the 


sweetest of the melodies of the world. Each of them 
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Imnic Assm 1ARUM FRI ne cian, co bpacAcAn Aen 
noume ic nomhun ocus pec cenciohi ma Laimh. 
CiceAoh dano tom rusoh ramhor camis OCHS si 
ron Lasaoh. Antan immorro nocosgbhuoh a chenn 
nobhioh oc zrechuzh ocus oc sotUsami TRUAISH, 10 
pulung na pene sin. “Cret cú, ^ ohume?" An SIAC. 

“Dume oosnich romhur oomhnuigh me,” An se, 
“ocus 1S 1 mu pian amsm, ocus AR Dina nibhsi 
oenA10 innaizthe Lem cono hetromuizter mu 
pian." OononsAc iarum immnAisci Leis, ocus 
noimmchissic AS 1ARUM. 

Tarpas 001b ansin muiLLeoin mor bruichnech 
Sarb, cirohubh, Gomcsch, sn Anna. mn ‘bho pottus 
Doibh ni po a ShAbhuil, ocus m phaiccis ni cAmis. 
Andar Leo m bhroh isin bich preacnairce DO 
hsecA1bh na vo mhamibh na vo buaibh ni nách 
ralbe Ais! AC A Chur 1 mbel An mhuilinn. 

“Cioh ma noene sm, A vume?” AR SIAT. 


“Aver nib," Anse, “sach m ara noencan 
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saluted the other, and the old man told them to fare forth. 

So they voyage thence for a long time, till they saw a 
solitary man rowing, with a fiery spade in his hand. Then 
a huge red roller would come over him, and it aflaming. 
So when he emerged he was screaming and yelling 
miserably, suffering that punishment. “What art thou, O 
man?" say they. 

“T am one who used to row on Sunday,” he quoth, “and 
this is my punishment for it. For the sake of God, make 
prayer with me that my punishment may be lightened!" 
So they prayed with him, and then they fared away. 

Then there was shewn to them a miller, big, surly, 
rough, jet-black, tanned, hideous. Nothing under his 
attire was manifest to them, and they saw nothing above 
it. It seemed to them that, there were no jewels or 
treasures or kine in the present world which he was not 
casting into the mouth of the mill. 

“Why art thou doing that, O man?" say they. 

“T will tell you," quoth he. “Everything as to which 
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cesAchc isin oomun," An se, "iss e Sin oobenimsi A 
mbel m muilinn si, ocus is misi mulleomr ipi n." 

CiAghuic AS iarum. 

TAREAS Doibh iarsm marcach adbulmor porsin 
paimrce. Ticeaoh inn conn tamis zach re pechc, 
ocus nobio oc eighium An recht sile. 

“Cioh nec oobein amlurosm, A Dume?” An 
1ATSAN. 

“Aver nuibh," ar se. “Rozatas each brathar 
oamh, ar se, ocus DARONUS mAncAchus Domnuzh 
urre, ocus ATUSA Agum PIANAD Annsin, ocus each 
ceneAoh am zabhal oo shir, ocus As 1 sm pian 
gach Dume dom marcachus oomnuigh." 

CIASAIC AS JARTAM. 

TAREAS Doibh ms LAN DO damibh, ocus SIAC AS 
Sul ocus ocus As eishiumh ocus As Dubha 
cermair. Geom cirohuba cu ngobuibh ceneaoh ocus 
co n-insmbh oengA cenciohi "SA CIRRAD OCHS ZA 
Loscud ocus Ag breich Lon A ngob ocus A n-nzm 
eiscibh. 
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niggardliness is shewn in the world, that is what I put 
into the mouth of this mill, and I am the Miller of Hell." 

Then they fare forth. 

Thereafter was shown to them a huge horseman on the 
sea. At one time a wave would overwhelm him, and at 
another time he was screaming. 

^What causes that, O man?" say they. 

“T will tell you," quoth he. “I stole a horse from a 
brother of mine, and I rode it on a Sunday, and I am being 
punished for it, with a horse of fire between my legs [lit. 
in my fork] continually; and that is the punishment of 
everyone who rides on a Sunday. 

They go thence afterwards. 

There was shewn to them an island full of men, and 
they wailing and shrieking and making great moan. Jet 
black birds with beaks of fire and real, fiery talons a- 
mangling them and burning them, and taking the full of 


their beaks and talons out of them. 
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"Cnec sibh, A Dame?” AR SIAT. 

“Cerda ocus soibne esimrACA sim,” AR SIAT, 
“ocus IS AMi SIN ACAIC AR censchA An Lasaoh 
anar cennuib, 1 cinuroh imoerztha zach oume 
Allos ar nzresa [M: ^ gcionaroh An n- 
eisimiLprogancAch ngnéAs]." 

Targas Doibh iarsm Aicheach mon oubh 
oecAishi omhor, ocus ba mécichen molccnoicimn 
Sach slam ceneoh ciceaoh asa bragu. Long 
mrnui90mMm ma Laimh ba mécichen re mol muilinn. 
Cual connuroh pon a mhuin, daizhere seisnighi 
inc. RoLASADN m chual gach ne pechc. RoLeiseo- 
sumh e rein pon mur An ceicheo. Is culleo pene 
rozhebeaoh LA cumn ceneoh m mara os eimshi 
cAmis. Roeigmoh-sumh annsin ic pulang na 
moinpene RUS-TICEAD. 

"Cnec cu, A Dhuine chrudish?” An siAc. 

“Aver nibh," ar se. “Cual connuroh no 
marchamm gacha oomhnuish por mo mhum, ocus 


is e A haten sm roberar onm." 
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“What be ye, O men?" say the pilgrims. 

“Dishonest braziers and smiths are we," they reply; 
“and our tongues are blazing in our heads as a penalty for 
every one's shame by reason of our handiwork.” 

Thereafter was shewn to them a huge giant, black, 
fuliginous, vast; and as big as a wether's fleece was every 
lake of fire that came out of his gullet. In his hand an iron 
staff, which was as large as a mill-shaft. A bundle of 
firewood on his back, the load of a team of six (oxen) 
therein. Every now and then the bundle would blaze. He 
would fling himself under the sea to escape (the flame). 
But it was an increase of punishment which he would get 
from the sea-wave of fire rising over him. Then he would 
scream, enduring the agony that would come upon him. 

“What art thou, O wretched man?" say they. 

^] will tell you,” saith he. “On every Sunday I used to 
carry on my back a bundle of firewood, and this is the 


retribution that is inflicted upon me.” 
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Targas Doibh iarsm Sait cennciohi, ocus cmo 
DAme N-IMDA imnnci, ocus nAchomhnuiceo zach cenn 
pri ARAILI nibh. “Is A0bA EFA An m ATCIAM,” AR 
an bRAThHAIR prisin snuich. Rotreazhosat nA 
PIASTA moAnA DARA Chooul imchtaracha oon 
chun Ach. 

“nA TADRAD A snimh sibsi sin,” ar m SRUITh. “As 
tualumz Dia An n-anacul gioh isin Aen choohul 
bem;" An se, “ocus mAseoh As Ail DO An n-o10e0 
Léo süc ni peccar corohechc anazaro A thoii.” 

TAREAS 001b 1ARSM aroili ims Alumn eonochc. 
proh neroh inci ocus si Lan vo ml. praech 
rerslas ma meohón ocus se alzhean. Loch 
somblasta eonochc mu. Ro ansat seccmum Im 
AC cur A Sgis! Oibh. Oc out Doibh esci iarum 
AcnAchc beist Asin Loch, ocus oAn-Leis sach Aen 
Dibsom is FAIR Fein nobenAoh amus, co RO 
cnichnuissic cumor nommptr, conos-Leic sis 1Ansim 


ISAN MAD CÉTNA DO-RISI. 
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Thereafter there appeared to them a fiery sea, and 
men's heads in abundance therein, and each of the heads 
was dashing against another. "That which we see is an 
abode of death says one of the brothers to his elder." The 
worms (that lived in the sea) pierced through one of the 
two hides under the boat. 

“Let not that trouble you,” saith the elder. “God is able 
to save us even if we be in (only) the one hide; and even 
though yon (worms) desire to destroy us, they cannot go 
against His will." 

Thereafter there appeared to them another island, 
bright and beautiful. A smooth wood therein, and it full 
of honey. A heath, green-grassed and soft in its centre. A 
lake therein, sweet-tasted, shining. They remained a 
week is that island, putting their weariness from them. 
Now as they were going away from it, a monster rose out 
of the lake, and it seemed to each of them that on him the 
monster would make an attack. So they trembled greatly 
before it, till afterwards it plunged down again in the 


same place. 
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Locur asin innsi por muin ocus RoRAIMSEAT ne 
ne cian. Co bpuanucAn mis ocus MUMOTIR 
imleacha mnci. Meadon Arohce DONO rozabsat 
inci. FUARUTAR TIPRA 18M TRACT, OCUS SI 
buaroenche. puanucAn cipnA aili ocus si zlan 
solusta. Accobnuroh An Zilla oish Asan cipn Atc. 

“As peann A cheAacusAoh," An in snuich, “mar 
ACA neach ism mnsi." 

AcciAc m soillsi mom iarsm ocus cecu pon 
solus co bhEACADAR in DA FER oec ic oenumh A n- 
innaischi, acas m bai soillsi acu acht snianghnuis 
caich pri araili DIDh. Tic per ob cucu ocus 
FERAIO pair priu ocus pochcais scela Db. MST 
00 A cumnchechca, ocus ROTOCLAIDSIT DIS Asm 
TIPRAIT, CO NDebAmT priu: "As ceo DAD,” An se, 
“Lindo bun soichech don uisei is sLoim nibh mcan 
AcbenA m snuich pribh.” 

“Cuch sibsi?" An m gilla. 

"mumncen Ailbi imlecha,” ar sé, “ocus is sim 


muúmnter INDARA CURAIS DO Ailbe, co pulem mar 
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From that island they went to sea and rowed for a long 
time till they found an island, with the community of 
Ailbe of Emly therein. At midnight they arrived there. On 
the strand they found a spring, but it was turbid. They 
found another spring, and this was clear and bright. The 
gillie desired to take a drink from the spring. 

“Tt is better to get leave,” saith the elder, “if there is any 
one in the island." 

Thereafter they saw a great light, and they came under 
its radiance till they beheld twelve men making their 
prayer, and these had no light save the sunny 
countenance of each towards the other. One of them 
comes to the pilgrims, and bids them welcome, and asks 
tidings of them. They tell him their adventures, and 
entreated a drink out of the well. So he said to them: “Ye 
have permission," quoth he, “to fill your vessels with the 
water that is the clearest of them, when your elder shall 
bid you (to do so)." 

^Who are ye?" asks the gillie. 

"The community of Ailbe of Emly,” quoth he, and we 
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mbechA10o annso cu brách mar Dhachedouish Dia 
oun pria hecname gach aem is marb An m mum. 
Ocus pAcburo-si Asin cin-si," AR se, "niasm macun, 
uaim n sum ACA bun n-esenghi, ocus mana 
oenncAi [..] ria macum buo meisci DAN, uam 
bioh cocn Aoh menman ocus AicencA Daibh SSAn AO 
pr[..] oAFAcch! isin Lo hi, cona o pere Ohuib oula 
esci 1smo Aroche." 

ComullsAc uli AMAL Aspenc pru. 

“An mberum Linn m 0o cLochaib na trazha?” An 
SIAT. 

‘Is perr A cevuzhuoh,” An m snuich. 

Cecuighroh m sills Doris. 

‘IS FERR DI A checusuo," An in snuich bui ism 
edaclais. "Acc cena,” An se, “broh bronach Anci 
nos-bera ocus bioh bronach pos inci nach bera.” 

Derio araili vib oen clach, araili DA cloich, 


ARAILI TRI clocha. 
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are the crew of Ailbe's second boat and we are alive here 
till Doomsday as God has permitted, singing requiems 
for every one who is dead on the sea. And ye must get ye 
out of this land," quoth he, *before the morning, for not 
here will be your resurrection. And if ye do not depart 
before morning it will be the worse for you, for it will be 
torment of mind and nature to you to part from (this 
island) if ye see it in the day. So that it is better for you to 
go forth from it in the night." 

They agreed to all that he had said to them. 

“Shall we take with us some of the stones of the beach?” 
say they. 

“It is better to get permission,” says the elder. 

The gillie again asks permission. 

“Tt is the better to get permission,” says the elder, who 
was in the church. “Howbeit,” saith he, “they who shall 
take them will be mournful; and mournful, too, will be 
they who shall not take them.” 

Some of them took one stone, some two stone, some 


three stones. 
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O robo maiean arnamarach no 1ohsic 06054 
00 uisce nA hinodsi, ocus pocenc A suan COTALTA 
IAT ON cn Ach co aroili. RopucsAc uli A clocha 
1AR n-erzm asa coolLuo, cLoch Ann ba zlome, 
cloch aili ba hAinsec, cloch aili ba hor. Da 
bronach immorro inci cuc m Lais ob, ocus ba 
bronach mci nach cuc a. mu cuc m Lais ba 
bronach he ara Lazhat cuc Lars, co nocomaiL Leo 
bniAchnA m csenonAch amlu. 

Tarpas Doibh iarsin ms amra. Senom salmach 
sruitecoha co necLesaib coemha cumoAchca, co 
n-Alcomib Alli ecrochca. pér alumn uamrohi 
innci. Onuchc meala pora peor. Deich becca 
bichailli ocus eóm caema cennconcnA ic cantam 
cml innci, co mba Lor DO oimpiciuo escechc priu. 

Ronaimmhsec remps iarum co FACATAR ms 
Alumo aii. Reccles DIAMHuIR oennic MTI. Oen 
mac eculsa ronansAroh pimnliach ic cantain A 
unnuighche mme, Densaic bASCRAND ism vorus. 
Ciccio en ecnochc dia n-AccALLAIM ocus immisit DO 
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The next morning they drank draughts of the water of 
the island, and it cast them into a heavy sleep from one 
minute to the next. On rising from their sleep, they all 
took their stones, of which one was crystal, another 
silver, another gold. Mournful was he who took any of 
them with him, and mournful was he who took none, 
because he who took something with him was mournful 
because of the smallness of his taking, and so the words 
of the old man were fulfilled. 

Thereafter a wondrous island was shewn to them. A 
venerable old man singing psalms, with well-built 
churches and beautiful bright altars. Beautiful green 
grass was therein, and a dew of honey on the grass. Little 
ever-lovely bees and fair, purple-headed birds were 
chanting music therein, so that merely to listen to them 
was enough of delight. 

Then they rowed onwards till they sighted another 
beautiful island. Therein was a church hidden and 
secluded. A solitary ecclesiastic, very aged, grey-haired, 


chanting his prayers therein. They struck the clapper in 
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A scéla. moisroh m c-en von csnuich An m sin. 

“Osluc nempurib!" An m snuich. OsLuigius in c-en 
rompalbh, ocus benoAchuis cach a chele dibh, 
ocus poeicc Ann m aoci sm. Ous-cic cimchinroh oo 
mmh Lena eur Doibh. Arabharach Aspenc m 
sruith priu-sumh imchechc, uam m ham suc boi in 
Dan Doibh esersht [777 uam nách am nocimneoh 
Doibh An eisénge a nDáil bhn ácha |; ocus romms 
001b A cumncechcaAe o sm amach. 

RAncAcAn assin co Minis 1 mboi oeiscipul Do 
Cnisc. DA hamra An mis dano. Recles ocus eclais 
mm, CAnSAIT A PATER FRI Dia moonus na hecuilsi. 
Acbenc in snuich boei isin eaclais: “Facen 
unnAischi AR n-oici isu,” AR se. 

“Cro on,” An m snuich bai isin Dorus, “ca hlc A 
r^AcAouis esiohe?" 

‘Is OA Desciplubh oAmsA," An se, “ocus no- 
1mzabus he con-no elLoohus uaoh pon mum, 
conAm-cARLA isin mos sea, ocus noch^iches ni oo 


lusnuoh ocus oo chonAo na hims1 olchena, co 
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the doorway. A bright bird comes to commune with them, 
and they tell it their tidings. The bird tells that to the 
elder. 

“Open to them!” says the elder. The bird opened the 
door before them, and each saluted the other, and they 
slept there that night. A messenger came to them from 
heaven with a message for each of them. On the morrow 
the elder told them to depart, for their resurrection was 
not destined to take place there; and he related to them 
their adventures from that time forth. 

They came thence to an island wherein dwelt one of 
Christ's disciples. Marvellous, moreover, was the island. 
A cell and a church were therein. They chanted their 
paternoster to God before the church. The elder who was 
in the church answered: “Welcome [is] the prayer of our 
tutor Jesus!" 

“What is that?" said the sage who was in the doorway. 
“In what place hast you seen Him? 

“One of His disciples am I,” saith he, “and I failed Him, 


and fled from Him on the sea, till I chanced upon this 
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tame amzil vo nimh cugum ocus Acbenc prim: M 
coir oonighnis, ar se: 'civeaoh Dia isin bechAío 
sm zan écc co bnÁch.' Acusa vano AMLAIO sm 
cosamu, ocus TRIT sm nach cic promn gach nóna 
cuzum.” 

DOCUATAR A n-om cech iarsm, ocus cocLurohsec 
bisoh oo mmh Dob. O nogurohsec SUMAD A n- 
oemphecht doberta promn Doibh Doroich m c- 
Amgil cucu ocus pacbhais a proim An Lic cloiche 
And bpiAonuisi AR m cnAchc a. bamghm gacha pir 
Dibh, ocus ORDA eisg FUIRRE 1 mboi zach blas 
Accobruoh Sach oen oibsan po Lech, 

lansim TRA nononsAc ceiLibn AO, ocus ro-mnis in 
senoi 001b A n-imchechcA ocus ono A mbetha, 
ocus Acbenc priu: "RAghchai-si," AR se, "uaimmsi 
mnosa pon m mui co Rind EsbAinne, ocus 
teicemalt Lucht noena13h pon m mum ouibh oc 
1IASCACh, ocus benuic sm Leo sibh oocum tire. Ocus 
AMAIR RAZASA,” AR Se prisin eASCObD, “Asan 


curach po chin vena slechtam pocni 00 Dia, 
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island, and I ate some of the herbs of the island and also 
of its fruit, till an angel came to me from heaven and 
quoth to me: ‘Not rightly hast you done, quoth he: 
‘howbeit you shall bide in this life without death till 
doomsday.' So I stand in that wise till today, and through 
it there does not come a meal every none." 

Thereafter they [all] went into one house and besought 
food from heaven for them. When they had prayed that a 
meal should be given to them [all] at the same time, the 
angel comes to them and leaves their meal on a flagstone 
before them on the strand, a cake for each man of them, 
and upon it a piece of fish wherein was every savour that 
each of them severally would desire. 

Thereafter they bade farewell, and the old man related 
to them their (future) wanderings and the order of life. 
And he said to them: “Ye shall go,” saith he, “from me 
over the sea to the Point of Spain [probably Cape 
Finisterre], and a boat's crew [?] will meet you on the sea 
fishing, and they will take you with them to land. And 
when thou," — he said to the bishop, — “shalt go out of 
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ocus m poc ARA pumemha ch'aigroh [M: oo 
chnoighigh] varo m slogh ume 04 zach Lech. 
CongebAc ceall ocus muincir annsm; ocus ROSA 
00 clu co Bom, ocus noo-benA comarba pDecunm 
som co Rom, ocus EAICEI m SACARC UT 18M MAD SM, 
ocus pAicpi m vechum ma shacrista, OCHS 
comsebchur in t-mMad-sm po znachuzuo co bnÁch. 
PA1cpe m gilla La Dnecnu, ocus AnpAro Ann cem 
bus beo." 

Ceilibn Aic iarum oon c-senom, ocus pagbu An 
mosi, ocus nocomhuiLLeA Doibh uili AMAL asbert 
priu o cosAch co Dereon. Comic m t-escab o Rom 
Amaia AoOubnumum nomumo, ocus RO-INDIS AN gilla 
nA scela sm uile vo. Bochóech in gilla iarsin, 
ocus nomAinSeAc NA scelAi-sim occan eAscob. Ro- 
mMDIS-SIVE 14TT o'hSoem-bneachach easboc DA 
mumntir. Ro-mms-s10e 14T DO Mo-colmoc mac 
Colmam 1 n-Aram, COND De Sin Aspenc m c-escop 


na briathra so: 
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the boat on shore, make prostration thrice unto God, and 
around the sod whereon thou shalt set thy face the host 
shall assemble on every side. They will establish a church 
and community there. And thy fame shall reach to Rome, 
and Peter's successor shall bring you eastwards to Rome, 
and thou shall leave yon priest in that place, and thou 
shalt leave the deacon as a sacristan, and that place shall 
be upheld in use till Doomsday. You shall leave the gillie 
in Britain, and he shall remain there so long as he shall 
be alive." 

Then they bid farewell to the old man and leave the 
island, and all was fulfilled from beginning to end, even 
as he had told them. The bishop came from Rome as we 
said before, and the gillie told all those tales to him. 
Thereafter the gillie died, and those tales remained with 
the bishop. He related them to Soerbrethach, the bishop 
of his community, and he related them to Mo-Cholmóc, a 
son of Colman in Aran. Wherefore the bishop uttered 


these words: 
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hua-Chorro oo ConoAchcuib 

cen cime rni connporcuibh, 

os zrian MARA monsAincnein 

AR ris An Ais ingancuish, 

A mbircan mbuan mbennachtnach 
pri seol sasmar sonancnAch. 


Dalotsam DAR n-oilichre 
fre seiciuoh na siangAoichi. 
00 Dilsuoh ar cinaoh-ne, 
ous-rpuilL amm pach piarpailze. 


Ro cinnsium in crabunoh-so 

AtLochar von cumhAchcAaioh 
se nAcullUsium mallachcain 
nir’ millsim ar n-uohAchcaAin. 


RO CROMSAT A CMDA 
in clam-sa hua-Corra. 


hua Corro, hua Corro. 


Curup mmnum CURAIS hua Corra cunuici-sin. 
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(We) the Hüi-Chorra of Connaught 
Without fear before billowing waves, 

Over the sand of the mightily-roaring sea 
For knowledge of wondrous folk, 

In a boat sturdy and blessed, 

On a course satisfying and bold. 


We went on our pilgrimage 

At the blast of the whistling wind. 
To [obtain] forgiveness of our sins, 
Which was the cause of our petition. 


We have finished this act of devotion. 
I give thanks to the Mighty One, 
Though we have deserved malediction 


We have not forsaken our vows. 


They bowed their heads, 
This clan, the Hüi Corra. 


So far the Voyage of the Hui Corra’s Boat. 
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The Voyage of 
Snedgus and 
Mac Riagla 


Introduction by Whitley Stokes : 


The text of the following story, now for the first 
time printed, is taken from a transcript which I 
made in 1871 from the only known copy, that, 
namely, in columns 391-395 of H. 2. 16, a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
commonly called the Yellow Book of Lecan. The 
story is one of a class of sagas called Imrama, of 
which only three other specimens are known to 
exist, and on which Dr. Schirmer of St Gallen is 
about to publish a treatise. Like the best known 
of these sagas, the Imrom Maele Duin, our story 
is twofold, each part of it being first told in prose 
and then in verse, which is full, as usual, of 
chevilles, is often obscure, and is sometimes 
obviously corrupt. In the present edition the 
verse is omitted. 

The Voyage of Snedgus and Mac Riagla (or 
Mac Riaguil) has been analysed by O'Curry in his 
Lectures, p. 333, and is quoted by him in his 





! Source: Whitley Stokes, The Voyage of Snedgus and 
Mac Riagla, Revue Celtique 9, Paris: Emile Bouillon 
(1888), pp. 14-25. 
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Manners and Customs III, 385, as giving two 
instances of the rare word sianan, some kind of 
vocal music. Other such words are 
cuilefaid=culebad (gl. flabellum); fant “hollow”, 
borrowed from the Welsh pant; comgaire 
“vicinity”; braga (dat. pl. braigtib) “prisoner”; 
aile “fence”; mesrugud “adjudication”; forbas 
‘siege”; eisles “neglect”. The phrase dia bliadna, 
literally “(that) day of (the following) year”, and 
the act. redupl. future pl. 3 gébtait may also be 
noted. 

Some of the persons named in our tale are 
historical characters of the seventh century. King 
Domnall son of Aed, son of S. Colomb Cille’s first 
cousin Ainmire, died A.D. 642 (or 639 according 
to the Four Masters). His successors, Maelcoba’s 
sons, Conall Cael and Cellach, reigned jointly till 
A.D. 659 (or 656). The middle of the seventh 
century may therefore be fixed roughly as the 
date of incidents of the tale. 

The Men of Ross, whose vengeful act gives rise 
to the story, were a tribe whose territory 
(according to O'Donovan) “comprised the 
parishes of Carrickmacross and Clonany, in the 
county of Monaghan, and parts of the adjoining 
counties of Meath and Louth.” 


Whitley Stokes 
16 Sept 1887. 
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Editorial note: For more on the political context 
of the poem, and a recent bibliography, see: O 
Canann, Tomás G. *The Political Context of the 
Prose a Version of 'Immram Snédgusa 7 Maic 
Ríagla." The Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 135 (2005), pp. 130- 
135. 
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The Voyage of 
Snedgus and 
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Iimrum SneohghusaA ocus Mic RíAsUA 


bai vochraice mon FoR persib Rois iar noich 
Domnaill mic Aevha me Ammmreach, ocus ba he 
rochono A noochn 10e. lar Saba éÉrino oo 
mACA1b Mael Coba Cape Domnaill bacar mic 
DomnNAILL m-righi Chenéoil Conaill ocus pen Rois 
4. Oonochuo ocus Fidcho; Donochad ar cin Conaill 
ocus fiacha An persib Rois. 

ba mor A noochraro-sioe ic Piacho, AR m 
Leicchi Anm na henach oAchA ic neoch ob, An 
nipcAn RIARAISN Do nig RIAM reme sin, ocus DA 
haobul meic A pozhnoma. 


buanan do Pacha An-nishi porro. Dia buanna 
tic Pacha co hinber mbomne ocus sammchin 


chuice Fimu Rois. Asbert pri: "Oénaro pozhnom 
beos." 


“M poil ocomn ni AS mo," An SIAT. 
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The Men of Ross were under great oppression after the 
decease of Domnall son of Aed son of Ainmire; and this was 
the cause of their oppression. When Ireland was taken by 
Mael Coba's sons after Domnall, Domnall's sons, Donnchad 
and Fiacha, were in control of Cenél Conaill and the Men of 
Ross: Donnchad over Tirconnell and Fiacha over the Men 
of Ross. 

Great was their oppression under Fiacha, for neither 
weapon nor coloured raiment [i.e. freemen's clothing] was 
allowed to any of them, [and they felt this the more] since 
they had never before been subject to a king; and exceeding 
was the soreness of their servitude. 

For a year Fiacha was in sovranty over them. At the end of 
the year, Fiacha came to Boynemouth and the Men of Ross 
were summoned to him. He said to them: *Do service still 
more." 


“We cannot do more,” they said. 
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Asbert som priu: “TAbRAION uar sele ule pon 
mo oennamo." 

Doberan, ocus ba hamla bar An sele, ocus A 
Lech o pul. 

Asbenc-som Anosrohe: “Ni pul uan pozhnom 
techta poralb beos, An m pul ule an saile. 
Cuiníoh na Culcha isna pantaib conop cim. 
ClAnoA!10 penha isna muhib con'bao calce.” 

ba hanosm oo emigh os ALLAID A comgame 
001b. €in 510 mle muinocir in righ Anoraroh mo ois. 
ba hanosin gàbsAc FIR Rois a armo pén oon nizh, 
AR m nAIlbe ARM ic neoch oibseom, ocus 
nomAnbsac he iarom. 

Da hole La bnAcham, La Donochad, An snim-sin, 
ocus oochAec ocus zabals AR DRAISCID east ule, 
ocus ooben 1 n-oencech 014 Loscooh. 

DA Anosm Asbenc-som resin: “Ni com dam AN 
$Snm-so 00 oenom cen chomdAirLEe prim 


Anmcharaic, pri Colum cille.” 
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He said to them: “Let each of you put your spittle on my 
palm." 

It was put, and thus was the spittle: half of it was of blood. 

Then he said: "Your service is not proper yet, for all the 
spittle is not blood. Cast the hills into the hollows that they 
may be [level] land. Plant trees in the plains that they may 
be forests!" 

It happened then that a deer passed near them. All the 
king's household went after the deer. Then the Men of Ross 
took the king's own weapons from the him, for none of them 
had a weapon, and so they killed him. 

That deed was evil in his brother Donnchad's eyes, and he 
came and took them all prisoners, and put them into one 
house to be burnt alive. 

Then he said to himself: “It is not meet for me to do this 


deed without counsel from my soulfriend, Colombcille." 
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tiazhar uaoh co Colum cille. Tice Sneohshus 
ocus Mac Riazhla o Cholum cille, co comairle 
Léo 06 14. sesca Lanamna oo chon ob isan 
FAIRRSE OCUS co RUCAD Dia A bneich porro. 

Doberan eathain beca 001b ocus cunter 
FORSIN pAm se, ocus TIASHAR DIA COMED con^ 
ciscAlS ARCULO. 

ImpAic porculo Snéosus ocus Mac RiAshul vo 
vol co M, co Colum cille. 

AMAL bacar ma cunoch imn Árohsec ecunno oul 
ASSA noedin isAno-ociÁn n-imechcn Ach A n-dilichri, 
AMAL DochotTAR m sesca LANAMNA, cencop ASSA 
noedin oochocAn sohe. 

ImpAA10 14n um desel, ocus nooo-séici sAech sel 
SIARTUAINON isan n-ocian n-imechcnAch. 

larn treohmus 001b iarom nos-seib ellssooh 


ICA'0 moine, CoR bo DipulAINS 001b. 


ba hanosm Amchisis Crist 001b, ocus oos-ben 
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So he sent messengers to Colombcille. And Snédgus and 
Mac Riagla came from Colombcille with this counsel for 
Donnchad: to cast sixty couples of the men of Ross [and their 
wives] on the sea, and God would pass His judgment upon 
them. 

Small boats were given to them and they were set upon the 
sea, and men sent to watch them so that they should not 
return. 

Then Snédgus and Mac Riagla went back to Iona and 
Colombcille. 

As they were in their coracle they bethought them of 
wending with their own consent into the outer ocean on a 
pilgrimage, as the sixty couples had gone, though these were 
not with their own consent. 

So they turn in the direction of the sun and the wind 
carried them for a while north-westwards into the outer 
Ocean. 

After a space of three days a great thirst seized them, 
which they could not endure. 

It was then that Christ took pity on them, and brought 
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ron sruch somblass amal LemnaAchc, ocus 
SASSAIchen Dhe. ActLaighic burohe do Dia, ocus 
ASbenc: “Lecam ar n-imnum 00 Dia, ocus cabrum 
An RAMA mar nói." Ocus LeACAO iarsm A n-imnom 
AAenun, ocus DOLERAD A RAMA MA nói, OCUS LAn 


ciAchcAm oo [..] is Ano asbert AN pen DANA: 


Sneohshus ocus Mac Riazhul 


vo munntir Colum chilli [...] 


DOSS-CORATHAR iarsin co hnos: n-aile, ocus Aile 
AIRSIO DARA meoon, ocus CORA éisc MOTA, ocus bA 
STIALL archapur o'Am seo An CORASAM, OCHS 
nolmgois prism corsi ecne mora. Da meoichin 
colpchaisgh pmeno cech eicne Dib, ocus SASTAI- 
seom Dib. 

imn Aiseo iarsin oocum imosi Aile, ocus OIC 1moA 


ARACITO ism MOSI SM co cenoA1b CAT porro. 
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them to a stream pleasant to taste, like new milk, and were 
satisfied. They rendered thanks to God and said: “Let us 
leave our voyage to God, and let us put our oars into our 
boat." And thereafter their voyage was left alone [?], and 
their oars were put into their boat; and after they arrived, 


then said the poet: 


Snédgus and Mac Riagla 


Of Colombcille's community [...] 


Then they were sent to another island, with a fence of 
silver over the midst thereof, and a fish-weir therein; and 
that weir was a [...] plank of silver, and against the weir huge 
salmon were leaping. Bigger than a bull-calf was each of 
these salmon, and thereof they were satisfied. 

Thereafter they voyaged to another island, and in that 
island they found many warriors with heads of cats upon 


them. 
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Aendcloch zomhelach moti, ocus oochAeo isin 
cTRAISN ocus persis pailte priu, ocus asbert priu: 
“D1 persib SaroeAL oAmsA," ol se. “TANCAMAR 
Luch curaigh suno, ocus ni mair nib Acht missi 
m'Aenun. Oochocan mARTRA LA hechcn nou 
AITREADAIO 1n n-imnsi-seo." Ocus Dober biaoh 001b 
issin cun Ach, ocus pacbaic bemachtam ocus 
ben ic bendachtam. 

nooo-séice An sAech iarsm co hinnsi a mbú 
cRAno mon co n-enLaich alamo. Dúi en mon uAso 
co cmo óir ocus co n-ecib ARSAIT, OCHS MOIS 
scela tossa1zh Domain 001b, ocus moso sein 
Crist ó Mami óish, ocus a bAThHAIS ocus A césAoh 
ocus A eisemghi. Ocus moisioh scela Oracha; ocus 
ba hanosiohe nocusirctis An enlaich uile cona n- 
eicib A cAebo co siltis A mbraemu polo ASSA 
cAebuib An omun Amohe mbracha. Da comnai 


ocus ba cnecnA m puil-sm. 
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One Gaelic champion was among them, and he came 
down to the strand and made them welcome, and said to 
them: “Ofthe men ofthe Gael am I,” he said. “We came here 
a boat's crew, and thereof remaineth none save me alone. 
The [others] were martyred by the outlanders who inhabit 
this island." And he put food for them [the clerics] into the 
boat, and they leave a blessing and take a blessing. 

From thence the wind wafted them to an island wherein 
was a great tree with beautiful birds [on its branches]. Atop 
of it was a great bird with a head of gold and with wings of 
silver; and he told them tales of the beginning of the world, 
and of Christ's birth of the Virgin Mary, and of His Baptism 
and His Passion and His Resurrection. And he told tidings 
of Doom; and then all the birds to beat their sides with their 
wings, so that showers of blood dropped out of their sides 
for dread of the signs of Doom. Communion and Creature 


was that blood. 
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Ocus Dober An c-én ouiLLino vo oullib An 
cnAmo-sm Dona CLeiRchib, ocus meic secheo dam 
móin An dulmo-sm. Ocus Asbert porsna cleircib A 
cAbAIRT Léo pon ALTOIR Colum cille na oulle- 
sm, como bn cuiLeparo Colum cille anom: A 
CenAnous ATA-S10e. 

ba bino ceol ma n-en-sm ic SADAIL c-AUm ocus 
CAnCACI ic moLuoh m Choimohioh, ar ba henlaich 
muis! mme eat, ocus ni crna corp na oulle an 
eramo-sm. DennachsAc 1arsam Dona hena1b, ocus 
ImRAIC co cim n-uAchmum 1 mbAcAn Dáme co 
cenoA1b con, co mongAib ceAcnA pora. OochAeo 
clereach chucu Asmn mosi, LA porconzra nDé, DIA 
rorichin, ar ba zabuoh vo'b Ano cen biaoh; ocus 
Dober 001b 1ASC ocus PM ocus enuichnechc. 

IMRAIT 1ARSM co RANCATAR cin A MOATAR Dome 


co cenoA1b mucc porro ocus s14 [..], ocus 


meichle mora acco ic busin mn arba A meoon An 
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And the bird bestowed on the clerics a leaf from that tree, 
and the size of the hide of a large ox was that leaf. And the 
bird told the clerics to take that leaf and place it on 
Colombcille's altar. So that is Colombcille's flabellum today. 
In Kells it is. 

Melodious was the music of those birds singing psalms 
and canticles, praising the Lord. For they were the birds of 
the Plain of Heaven, and neither trunk nor leaf of that tree 
decays. 

Thereafter the clerics bade farewell to the birds, and they 
voyage to a fearful land, wherein dwelt men with heads of 
hounds, with manes of cattle upon them. By God's 
command, a cleric came to them out of the island to succour 
them, for they were in danger there, without food; and he 
gives them fish and wine and wheat. 

Thereafter they voyage till they reached a land wherein 
dwelt men with heads of swine upon them; and they [...] and 
they had great bands of reapers reaping the corn in the midst 


of the summer. 
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TSAMRAION. 

Dolotar ASS 1ARSIN INA curach, ocus SADAIT A 
salmo ocus surohic DIA, CO RANCATAR TIR A 
mbatar Dine o'renAib Saeohel, ocus zabsaD mna 
na himmosi sianan 001b pocecoim, ocus ba bino 
tasna cleirchiu. 

“Cana1o beous," ol An cLeneAch, An se: “sianan 
nA henenn Anoso." 

“Tiagham, a cliarcho,” ar na mna, “co teazh 
nis na hmosi, ar non-bia FAILTE ocus Lesusguo 
AND.” 

TIAZAIT NA mna ocus An Cle1r13h isan ceAch, 
ocus persis an ni FAILTE prisna clemcho, ocus 
CUIRIC A SCISS AND, OCHS IAREAISIS 001b: “Can bar 
cenel, a clerco?” 

“O'rera1b reno DUNDO,” An an clemich, “ocus 
oo muincir Colam cille.” 


“Cmnus atathar A n-ermo?” ol se, “ocus cia Lin 
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Afterwards they went thence in their boat, and sang their 
psalms and prayed to to God, until they reached a land 
wherein dwelt a multitude of men of the Gael; and the 
women of the island straightway sang a hymn to them, and 
the clerics deemed it melodious. 

“Sing you still,” saith the cleric, he said. “Here is the 
sianan of Ireland!” 

“Let us go, O clerics,” say the women, “to the house of the 
king of the island, for therein we shall have welcome and 
refreshment.” 

The women and the clerics enter the house; and the king 
made the clerics welcome, and when they had put away their 
weariness the king asked them: “What is your race, O 
clerics?” 

“Of the men of Ireland are we,” say the clerics, “and of 
Colombcille’s community.” 


“How fares it in Ireland?” he said, “and how many sons of 
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mac AS beo oo Domnall?” An an ni. 

Freacrais an clemeach: "Ic bí TRI meic DO 
Domnall; ocus oopocham Pacha mac Domnaill 
La Fimu Roiss, ocus nocumic sesca LanamnA Dib 
FORSM FAIRRS) issan ZMIM-SM.” 

‘Is pir Duib, a CLeinchú, An scel sm. As messi 
nomAnb mac nig Temrach, ocus AS simoi 
nocumeoh isin pam n si, ocus AS DUNN AS MATH, An 
bem sund noco Ti An mesruzuoh An is maich 
ATAM cen pecAoh, cen col, cen SAIL AR cinAoh. 
mich An ms A cám, ar is moti ATA Nele ocus 
énoce, ocus as úasal m TeSHOAIS A Foil éile.” 

Ocus oonigne pailte mom prisna cLeiRchib ocus 
AObenc: “ATAIT DA Loch ism cin-seo, Loch uisce 
ocus Loch ceneo, ocus RICEADIS o Canal por 
ermo mam panoh Martam ocus PATtRAIC oc surohi 
Leo." 


“Ropao maich Lind enoc o'rAicsm," An AN 
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Domnall are alive?" saith the King. 

The cleric answered: “Three sons of Domnall’s are alive; 
but Fiacha son of Domnall was killed by the Men of Ross, 
and for that deed sixty couples of them were set upon the 
sea.” 

“That tale is true, O clerics! It is I that killed the son of the 
King of Tara, and we it is that were set on the sea. And well 
for us was that, for we shall abide here till the Judgment 
shall come; for good are we without sin, without wickedness, 
without [ardour for] crime. Good is the island wherein we 
are, for in it are Elijah and Enoch, and noble is the dwelling 
wherein is Elijah.” 

And he made the clerics very welcome, and said: “There 
are in this land two lakes, a lake of water and a lake of fire, 
and they would have come long ago over Ireland had not 
Martin and Patrick been praying for them [the Irish].” 


“We would fain see Enoch,” say the clerics. 
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clerich. 

“ATA 1 n-MUD DIAMAIR con-nisam uile DON cach 
iL-Lo An messa." 

ImnAic IARSIN on TIR-SM co mbAcAnR FOR conoson 
An MARA pri ne ciana co noonALA purtacht mon 
o DIA 001b, AR ROPTAR scichA, co n-ACACAR MS 
moin n-Ain Oo, ocus ba ha1bmo ocus ba noemoA bis 
IOC. 

ba maich An ní búi isin msi, ocus ba noemoA 
ocus ba pirian, ocus ba mor A sluaz, ocus ba 
huasal ceshohais an r13-sm, AR boi cét oonus ism 
cish-sm, ocus Alcom oc Sach oonuss, ocus pen 
SRAID 1C cach Alcom 1c rTopumc chump Christ. 

'OolocAn iarum isan cesh-sm An chleiris, ocus 
benoAchAis cach ob 014 chele, ocus Dolotar 
uile iarsin, ecm mnai ocus pen, An sLuag mon sin 
vo Laim occonn Aipriunn. 


Daltar pm porro iarsm, ocus AOben in Ri 
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“He is in a secret place until we shall all go to the battle, 
on the Day of Judgement." 

Afterwards they voyaged from that land, and were in the 
roaring waves [Literally: the wave-voice] of the sea for a 
long time, until great relief came to them from God, for they 
were weary. And they beheld a great lofty a, and all therein 
was delightful and hallowed. 

Good was the King that abode in the island, and he was 
holy and righteous; and great was his host, and noble was 
the dwelling of that King, for there were a hundred doors in 
that house, and an altar at every door, and a priest at every 
altar offering Christ's Body. 

So the clerics entered that house, and each of them [host 
and guests] blessed the other; and thereafter the whole of 
the great host, both woman and man, went to communion 
at the Mass. 

Then wine is shared out to them, and the king saith to the 


clerics: “Tell the men of Ireland,” he said, “that a great 
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prisna clércho: “Apraroh,” ar se, “pri pru ermo 
o0S-plL DISAL món ponuib. Oosn-icbao ALLMARAISH 
DAR mun ocus cnebpA10 có Lech An n-imose, ocus 
SebcAic ponbAis pon 1b, ocus is eo Dober vob an 
Dhal sm, a meic oobenAc eislis por TIMNA nDé 
ocus FORA FORCETOL. 

“mi por bliadam ATATÍM FOR FAIRRS1 ocus 
nosessioh mlan, ocus indisi0 bar scela wle 


O'renAib Cirmo.” 
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vengeance is about to fall on you. Foreigners will come over 
the sea and inhabit half the island; and they will lay siege to 
you. And this is what brings that vengeance upon them [the 
Irish]: the great neglect they shew to God's Testament and 
to His teaching. 

“A month and a year you shall be at sea, and you shall 
arrive safely; and [then] tell all your tidings to the men of 


Ireland." 
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The Voyage of Bran 


Introduction by Séamus Mac Mathüna 


Immram Brain (Imrum Bruín Meic Febuil), the 
Voyage of Bran, is the earliest extant voyage tale in 
Irish, possibly dating to the 7th or 8th century. It 
consists of two poems of 28 stanzas each, together 
with introductory, linking, and final prose passages. 
The first poem is uttered by an otherworld woman to 
Bran Mac Febail. She invites him to her paradisal 
island, a land without sickness or death. Supported 
by four legs, the island is called Emmae or Tír inna 
mBan (the Land of Women), and is surrounded by 
many other wonderful islands. The woman foretells 
the birth of Christ and the power of His kingdom. 

On his voyage, Bran meets the sea-god Manannán 
mac Lir driving a chariot across the sea. To 
Manannán, the sea is a flowery plain. He recited 
another poem to Bran describing his country as a 
‘plain of delights’ (Mag Mell). Original sin has not 
come to this land and the people enjoy a life of 
innocent sexual pleasure and general contentment 
(Mac Cana, Ériu 27.95-115). Manannán predicts the 
Fall, and prophecies both the coming of Christ and the 
birth of his son, Mongan mac Fiachnai. 

Bran and his companions reach their destination 
and remain there for many years, though it seemed to 
be only one year. On their return, one of the crew 
turns to ashes on touching Irish soil. Bran relates the 
story of his voyage, writes it down in Ogam and sails 
away again. 


Immram Brain contains a tantalizing amalgam of 
traditional and Christian elements. A clear parallel is 
drawn between the Incarnation and the birth of 
Mongán. James carney considered it to be a Christian 
allegory showing Man in general, and Mongán in 
particular, as seekere safter paradise, possibly written 
in commemmoration of the historical east Ulster king 
Mongán mac Fiachai, who died c. AD 625 (Carney, 
Latin Script and Letters 193). 

Immram Brain was first written down in the late 
7th century to early 8th century. It has come down to 
us in seven MSS. of different age and varying value. It 
is unfortunate that the oldest copy (U), that contained 
on p. 121a of the Leabhar na hUidhre, a MS. written 
about 1100 A.D., is a mere fragment. The other six 
MSS. all belong to a much later age, the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries respectively. 

The poem shares similar themes and elements with 
other Irish immrama, such as The Voyage of Brendan 
and The Voyage of Mael Duin, both written in early 
to mid-900. 

The most recent translation is by Séamus Mac 
Mathüna (1985). 


Editorial Note: The edition and translation included 
here is by Kuno Meyer and taken from The Voyage Of 
Bran Son Of Febal To The Land Of The Living, An Old 
Irish Saga Now First Edited, With Translation, 
Notes, And Glossary, by Kuno Meyer (London: 1895). 
Meyer's essay, “The Happy Otherworld in the 
Mythico-romantic Literature of the Irish. The Celtic 
Doctrine of Re-birth' is an appendix to this volume 
and has an extensive discussion of the Immram 
Brain. 


From Kuno Meyer's introduction: 


The old-Irish tale which is here edited and fully 
translated for the first time, has come down to us in 
seven MS. of different age and varying value. It is 
unfortunate that the oldest copy (U), that contained 
on p. 121a ofthe Leabhar na hUidhre a MS. written 
about 1100 A.D., isa mere fragment, containing but 
the very end ofthe story from 862 to the conclusion. 
The other six mss. all belong to a much later age, the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
respectively. 

The six MSS. here enumerated, though frequently 
varying in details, offer on the whole an identical 
text, and have clearly sprung from one and the same 
source. For even the vagaries of L turn out on closer 
inspection to be mere variants of the same original 
text. Under these circumstances it was a 
comparatively easy task to reconstruct a critical 
text. In nearly every case the original reading was 
preserved by one MS. or another. Thus almost every 
form in my edition is supported by MS. authority. In 
the very few cases where I have thought it right to 
deviate from all the mss., this has been pointed out 
in the notes. Still I am far from flattering myself that 
I have succeeded in restoring the text to its original 
purity. In some cases, fortunately not many, the 
readings of all the Mss. seemed hopelessly corrupt. 

The Voyage of Bran was originally written down 
in the seventh century. From this original, 
sometime in the tenth century, a copy was made, in 
which the language of the poetry, protected by the 
laws of metre and assonance, was left almost intact, 
while the prose was subjected to a process of partial 
modernisation, which most affected the verbal 


forms. From this tenth century copy all our MSS. are 
derived. 
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1 

Cóeca RAND no-sgAb m ben A cínib MINAD 
ron Lár m c[A]ise oo Dran mac Febail 
óno-boí A rizchech Lón 01 nígAib, 

A MmMÁD-FETATAR CAN DO-LLUID m ben 


óno-bÁcAn mo Liss DUNTAI. 


Z 
ìs eo cossAch m scéonl. 


im-Luro bran LAA n-ano A oenun 1 comocus Dia DUN 
Co-cóalae A céol iarna chúl. 

A NOON-ECAD CARA ÉSSI 

ba iarna chúl béus no-bith a céot. 

Con-cuiL Asenna prissa céol ara bino. 

A noo-roisich asa chotluo 

CO-ACCAe in cróeb n-Aimmcic pua bLÁch pmo ma 


FARRUD, 
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1 

Twas fifty quatrains the woman from unknown lands 
sang 

on the floor of the house to Bran son of Febal, 

when the royal house was full of kings, 

who knew not whence the woman had come, 

since the ramparts were closed. 


2 

This is the beginning of the story. 

One day, in the neighbourhood of his stronghold, Bran 
went about alone, 

when he heard music behind him. 

As often as he looked back, 

twas still behind him the music was. 

At last he fell asleep at the music, such was its 
sweetness. 

When he awoke from his sleep, 

he saw close by him a branch of silver with white 
blossoms, 
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na-pu hasse etarscarao A bláthae prissm cnoíb. 
'00-benc iarom bran m cnoíb ma Lám dia Risch 

La h3. 

Óno-bÁcAn mna sochar ismo rízchl a |] 

CO N-ACCATAR m mai 1 n-écuch manao por LAR m 
cla hize. 

Is Ano cAcham m coicaic /CAecAic] RAND-SO Do 
bnAun, 

Annon-chóALa1i m SLOG, ocus AD-CONDARCATAR ulli m 


mnAÍ. 


3 

“Cróeb omo AbAILL A hemam 
00-rec samail DO znáchatb, 
sésc! pmoarcla lic pomi [rogga] 


Abram sLom co mobLÁchaib. 


4 


“pil ms 1 nrecancém 
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nor was it easy to distinguish its bloom from that 

branch. 

Then Bran took the branch in his hand to his royal 

house. 

When the hosts were in the royal house, 

they saw a woman in strange raiment on the floor of the 
house. 

Twas then she sang the fifty quatrains to Bran, 

while the host heard her, and all beheld the woman. 

[And she said]: 


3 

A branch of the apple-tree from Emain I bring, 
like those one knows; 

Twigs of white silver are on it, 


Crystal brows with blossoms. 


4 
There is a distant isle, 
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iImmA-cAicnec zabra REM, 
nich pmo FRISS coib-sel TonnAT 


cethrar cossa pos-LongAc. 


5 

“s Li súla [suite], sreth iar bom [mbúarol] 
A mmaz ron-cLechcAc m sloig [cshLtíars]; 
cosna[1] cun ach pri CARPAT 


isin MAIS Des FINDARCAT. 


6 

“Cossa pmonu[ilne roë; 
TAn tre bichu snóé; 
caín cin cria bichu b ÁchA 


ron-snmg mna mlibláctha. 


7 
“pil ano bile co moL Achab 


rons-ngAmec éom vo chn Achab, 
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Around which sea-horses glisten: 
A fair course against the white-swelling surge, 


Four feet uphold it. 


5 

A delight of the eyes, a glorious range, 

Is the plain on which the hosts hold games: 
Coracle contends against chariot 


In southern Mag Findargat. 


6 

Feet of white bronze under it 

Glittering through beautiful ages. 
Lovely land throughout the world's age, 


On which the many blossoms drop. 


7 
An ancient tree there is with blossoms, 
On which birds call to the Hours. 
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is tre cho[i]lcecat is gnách 


con-gsAmec ula cach cn Ách. 


8 

“Carnet liza cach oatha 
tresna malze Moichsnacha; 

is gnách sube, snech imm chéut, 


isin MAIS des AncAcnéut. 


2 

“ni gnáth ecoinuo ná mn Ach 

1 meug velalnoa etarznath: 
ní-bí nach such sonc pri cróla )s 


Achc mao céul mbmo priss-ben clól als. 


10 

“Cen bron, cen vubl ale, cen bás, 
cen nalch] [nlzalar, cen mozas: 
1S eo etarznae nemn»ae, 


ni comcig A COMAMRAE. 
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Tis in harmony it is their wont 


To call together every Hour. 


8 

Splendours of every colour glisten 
Throughout the gentle-voiced plains. 
Joy is known, ranked around music, 


In southern Mag Argatnéul. 


9 

Unknown is wailing or treachery 
In the familiar cultivated land, 
There is nothing rough or harsh, 


But sweet music striking on the ear. 


10 

Without grief, without sorrow, without death, 
Without any sickness, without debility, 

That is the sign of Emain 


Uncommon is an equal marvel. 
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11 

“Caine cine AOAMRAI 
ACA comanú hilsi ca oti, 
ASA ROOARC FIND FIA, 


ni prichro boich 1 cid. 


12 

“má ao-cetha Amcchech iar tam 
ron-snig onAcom ocus glain, 
DO0-SM3 A mmuin pni cin com, 


crillsi zlana ASA moms. 


13 

“Moim, oüssi cach DAThA 

1 Cium, calihhe étatha, 
écsechc pni céul co mbinoi, 


óol fino cen marmo! [cécmzrmo co n-msninol. 


14 


"CAnpaic ónoi ¡ar MAIS Réin 
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11 

A beauty of a wondrous land, 
Whose aspects are lovely, 
Whose view is a fair country, 


Incomparable is its haze. 


12 

Then if Aircthech is seen, 

On which dragonstones and crystals drop 

The sea washes the wave against the land, Hair of 


crystal drops from its mane. 


13 

Wealth, treasures of every hue, 
Are in Ciuin, a beauty of freshness, 
Listening to sweet music, 


Drinking the best of wine. 


14 
Golden chariots in Mag Rein, 
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cAmcec LA culile von zrém; 
CARPAIT amci 1 MAIS Mon 


ocus cnéoum[A] cen on. 


15 

“SR AIS ÓIR buror Ano FOR Sn Ach, 
GRAIS Aile co CORCARDATH, 
3ra13 Aile olsi TAR ASS 


co noAch nme wleslaiss. 


16 

"Oo-rpeich La curcbáil nsnéne 
pen pmo FOR-OSND! REDE; 

RÉDIO MAS pmo pniss-mben mum, 


mescla lro pLa]mcr co-mbr puit. 


17 
"Oo-rec m SLOAS TAR mum zlan, 
von TÍR Don-a10br1 IMRAM; 


MRAT ianom oono Lic Léun 
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Rising with the tide to the sun, 
Chariots of silver in Mag Mon, 


And of bronze without blemish. 


15 

Yellow golden steeds are on the sward there, 
Other steeds with crimson hue, 

Others with wool upon their backs 

Of the hue of heaven all-blue, 


16 

At sunrise there will come 

A fair man illumining level lands; 

He rides upon the fair sea-washed plain, 


He stirs the ocean till it is blood. 


17 
A host will come across the clear sea, 
To the land they show their rowing; 


Then they row to the conspicuous stone, 
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ASA-coménig céc céul. 


18 

“Canlalio Ampiciuo Dono TSLÓZ 
tre bichu sir, n&o-bí cnós; 
TORMAIS céol co cónib céc, 


ni-pRescAc Aichbe ná éc. 


19 

“emnæ Ni oelbAch pri rían, 
bésu ocus, bésu chian, 

1 FIL ilmili monecc ban; 


mmus-timchella muin sU n. 


20 

“mároo-chól a Lale] Lólalo m chúil, 
esna [isnach] énán a himchium, 
00-pec bAnchume DÁ 


cusa cluchemaz 1-cA. 
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From which arise a hundred strains. 


18 

It sings a strain unto the host 

Through long ages, it is not sad, 

Its music swells with choruses of hundreds 


They look for neither decay nor death. 


19 

Many-shaped Emne by the sea, 

Whether it be near, whether it be far, 

In which are many thousands of motley women, 


Which the clear sea encircles. 


20 

If he has heard the voice of the music, 

The chorus of the little birds from Imchiuin, 

A small band of women will come from a height 


To the plain of sport in which he is. 
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21 

"l'ojo-rec soine La stálilm 
von Tir priss-perart sÁli]ni; 
1s 1 nimchíum co n-óL a lar 


00-rpec bóane La hálilm. 


22 
"s La sucham sine 


DO-SMZ ARCAT 1 cine; 
AILL énpmo pon ronu [7024] rém 


FOA-fFEID A snis A ZRÉM. 


23 

"OSnlomo m sLós iar Maig Mon, 
clulilche n-álamo nÁo moron; 

1 moruz monechc 645 malilsse méc, 


ni-pRescAc Aichbe ná éc. 


24 


“Acsechc pri céul mlo] 405 
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21 

There will come happiness with health 
To the land against which laughter peals, 
Into Imchiuin at every season 


Will come everlasting joy. 


22 

It is a day of lasting weather 

That showers silver on the lands, 

A pure-white cliff on the range of the sea, 


Which from the sun receives its heat. 


23 

The host race along Mag Mon, 

A beautiful game, not feeble, 

In the variegated land over a mass of beauty 


They look for neither decay nor death. 


24 
Listening to music at night, 
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ocus cechc 1 mioarhla hz; 
mbnuig monechc, Lng óas mal1lsse mmo, 


ASA-TAITM m NEL pmo. 


25 

“FIL cri coicca [ed] mse cian 
18MO0 oceon prim anar; 

is mó Erinn co pa oí 


cach Ai oiib nó pa chri. 


26 

“Ticpa mórzem iar mbechaib 
nAo0-b14 por poncLechaib; 
mac mná nÁO-rescaAn céle, 


SébA10 plaih na nalmile. 


Zi 
“plLaich cen tossach cen poncenn, 


00-ROSAT bitch co coicchemnn; 
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And going into Ildathach, 
A variegated land, splendour on a diadem of beauty, 


Whence the white cloud glistens. 


25 

There are thrice fifty distant isles 
In the ocean to the west of us; 
Larger than Erin twice 


Is each of them, or thrice. 


26 

A great birth will come after ages, 

That will not be in a lofty place, 

The son of a woman whose mate will not be known, 


He will seize the rule of many thousands. 
27 


A rule without beginning, without end, 


He has created the world so that it is perfect, 
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0o0s-nombe calam ocus mum, 


is mamce bids poa écul. 


28 

‘Is é DO-RIZM nme, 

cé hhn-mam 014-mbA Finochrive; 
3lampro siúazu cre Linn nglan, 


IS é ICFAS pon ceoman. 


22 

“á oúib ul mo Labrae, 

C1 A0-Fés A MMORAMRLE; 
écseo Dran oe becho bró 


A NOI ecnu AD-FEAT DÓ. 


30 
ná cuic pri Lige Lesc; 
nacho-chroichao vo mescae; 


cinscAn imram TAR mum SLAN 
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Whose are earth and sea, 
Woe to him that shall be under His unwill! 


28 

Tis He that made the heavens, 

Happy he that has a white heart, 

He will purify hosts under pure water, 


Tis He that will heal your sicknesses. 


29 

Not to all of you is my speech, 

Though its great marvel has been made known: 
Let Bran hear from the crowd of the world 
What of wisdom has been told to him. 


30 
Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee, 


Begin a voyage across the clear sea, 
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ous m-rísca Cin na mban. 


31 

Luro m ben DAnAID iarom, 

A NNAD-FETATAR CIA-LUIO, 

ocus binc A croib Lee. 

LebLams m chroib o LÁim ima mná co mboi pon 
Lám Dram, ocus ni-boi nerc 1 LLAIm bram oo zabán 


mna croibe. 


32 

Luro bran iarom ara bárach pon mun. 

Tri nónbumr Aa Ulin. 

Oínper porsna cnib nónburalb dia chomaltarb ocus 
comaísib. 

Óno-boí DÁ LAA ocus oí Arochi ponsm mun 

CO n-AccAe A Dochum m ren isin chAnpuc iarsm 
muin. 


Canaio m pen isin cníchaic RAND n-aile 06, 
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If perchance thou mayst reach the land of women. 


31 

Thereupon the woman went from them, 

while they knew not whither she went. 

And she took her branch with her. 

The branch sprang from Bran's hand into the hand of 
the woman, 

nor was there strength in Bran's hand to hold the 


branch. 


32 

Then on the morrow Bran went upon the sea. 

The number of his men was three companies of nine. 
One of his foster-brothers and mates was set over each 
of the three companies of nine. 

When he had been at sea two days and two nights, he 
saw a man in a chariot coming towards him over the 
sea. 


That man also sang thirty other quatrains to him, and 
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ocus sLomos1 DÓ, 

ocus AS-benc ba hé Mananndn mac Um, 

ocus AS-benc boi pam curoechc 1 nérm lar n- 
AmsenaAI1b ciansib, 

ocus no-sgigneo MAC OAD, 1. Monzán mac Fiachnai, 
IS eo ponio-mbíAO. 


Cacham iarom m trichalt RAND-SO Dó: 


33 

“Caine Amn[a] Lasin mbran 
ma chunchÁn tar muir nglan; 
os mé 1m chanpuc 01 chéin, 


is maz scochAch mmma-néro. 


34 

“A n-as mum zlan 

oon noi ono[ilug i-cA Dran, 

is maz melo co n-imbuo scotch 
DAMSA 1 CARPUT DÁ noch. 
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made himself known to him, 

and said that he was Manannan the son of Ler, 

and said that it was upon him to go to Ireland after long 
ages, and that a son would be born to him, and Mongan 
son of Fiachna was the name which would be upon him. 


So he sang these thirty quatrains to him: 


33 
Bran deems it a marvellous beauty 


In his coracle across the clear sea: 
While to me in my chariot from afar 


It is a flowery plain on which he rides about. 


34 

What is a clear sea 

For the prowed skiff in which Bran is, 

That is a happy plain with profusion of flowers 


To me from the chariot of two wheels. 
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35 

*Ao-cí bran 

Lin conn tibri TAR mum SLAn: 
AOD-ciu cadém 1 mm ars Mon 


ScochA cennoencA cen on. 


36 

“Caltnet zabra Lm 1 ssam 
sella noisc no-smi bran; 
brulilnoic scocha srúaim ve ml 


1 crich Manamám maic Ln. 


37 

“Li na pamci FOR A-CAÍ, 

Selooo mora mmme-nAÍ, 

nA [rosi-sert bure ocus glass: 


IS TALAM NAD écomrass. 


38 


“Lingic ich brice Ass oe bru, 
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35 
Bran sees 


The number of waves beating across the clear sea: 
I myself see in Mag Mon 
Red-headed flowers without fault. 


36 

Sea-horses glisten in summer 

As far as Bran has stretched his glance: 
Rivers pour forth a stream of honey 


In the land of Manannan son of Ler. 


37 
The sheen of the main, on which thou art, 


The white hue of the sea, on which thou rowest about, 
Yellow and azure are spread out, 


It is land, and is not rough. 


38 


Speckled salmon leap from the womb 
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A mmur rimo FOR n-AICCI-SIU; 
ic Lois [Luis], xc 65m [tam] co mossoAch, 
CO cairom, cen ImanbAch. 

39 

“Cé ao-chetha oinchampchech 

1 mimis Melo co n-immuo scoth [srech, 
pil mor o'echAio pora brú 


cen sume, HAD A1CCI-SIU. 


40 

“meéc m maie, Lin m cslois, 
cAichec Liga co nsLAnbóA10; 
pmonuch ainc, oreplpla om. 


cÁmcec FAILTI cach mmnóit. 


41 
“Clulilche n-aímm n-mmetoAs 
AISDI pni EINO-IMMARDAIS, 


rir 1S mná mim po DOSS 
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Of the white sea, on which thou lookest: 
They are calves, they are coloured lambs 
With friendliness, without mutual slaughter. 
39 

Though (but) one chariot-rider is seen 

In Mag Mell of many flowers, 

There are many steeds on its surface, 


Though them thou seest not. 


40 

The size of the plain, the number of the host, 
Colours glisten with pure glory, 

A fair stream of silver, cloths of gold, 


Afford a welcome with all abundance. 


41 

A beautiful game, most delightful, 

They play (sitting) at the luxurious wine, 
Men and gentle women under a bush, 


Without sin, without crime. 
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cen pheccao cen immarboss. 


42 


"is ian mbarr pedo ro-sná 
Do chunchÁn TAR MORADA, 
FIL pro po mess 1-mbi znóe 


ro bram do beccnoé. 


43 

“ero co mbláth ocus toraD 
pons-mbi rine pínbolAo, 

rro cen erchrale] cen esbao 


rons-piU oul co n-ónoAch. 


44 

“fil oun ó chossuch ole 
cen aíss, cen ponbche n-úlilne 
ni-pRescam oe mbech anzuss, 


nín-CÁn AILL mu 1mmanbuss. 
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42 

Along the top of a wood has swum 
Thy coracle across ridges, 

There is a wood of beautiful fruit 
Under the prow of thy little skiff. 


43 
A wood with blossom and fruit, 


On which is the vine's veritable fragrance, 
A wood without decay, without defect, 


On which are leaves of golden hue. 


44 

We are from the beginning of creation 

Without old age, without consummation of earth, 
Hence we expect not that there should be frailty, 


The sin has not come to us. 
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45 

“Ole Lich oo-LLuro mo nachir 
cosm n-AchAm dia chathair, 
sdivsi chenlale nechc 1 mbich ché 


co-mbu haichbe nÁo bué. 


46 

“Ran [ron-ort 1 crois ocus SAINT 
cnesA-noenbA1rO A SOIRCHLAIND, 
echAis, corp crin, ceó péne 


ocus bichaiccreb réze. 


47 

"is recht óabair 1 mbich ché 
cretem ole, oenmac nDé, 
TROITHAD galar ocus AÍSS, 


Apchu anmale] cre cogais. 


48 


“Gicpa cessAncon ó[A]sAU 
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45 

An evil day when the Serpent went 

To the father to his city! 

She has perverted the times in this world, 


So that there came decay which was not original. 


46 

By greed and lust he has slain us, 

Through which he has ruined his noble race: 

The withered body has gone to the fold of torment, 


And everlasting abode of torture. 


47 
It is a law of pride in this world 


To believe in the creatures, to forget God, 
Overthrow by diseases, and old age, 


Destruction of the soul through deception. 


48 
A noble salvation will come 
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óno Rís DO-REA-ROSAT, 

nechc pmo rpo-stóispe[^] mume, 
sech bio DÍA, bro Dume. 

49 

“m velb í no-rechi-su, 
roacplela ic Lechi-su, 
Anum-chÁ echcrale] oa 7413 


cosin mnaí 1 LLinemaus. 


50 

“Selilch is Monmoán mac lin 
asin charpuc cnuch mo plhhr, 
biéro dia chlamo densa 1 ngam 


ren cam 1 corp crido-slam. 


51 
“Con-Lé Monano macca Linn 
Lúthtize La CAincigimn, 


zérthair dia mac 1 mbich snd, 
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From the King who has created us, 
A white law will come over seas, 


Besides being God, He will be man. 


49 
This shape, he on whom thou lookest, 


Will come to thy parts; 
Tis mine to journey to her house, 


To the woman in Line-mag. 


50 

For it is Moninnan, the son of Ler. 
From the chariot in the shape of a man, 
Of his progeny will be a very short while 


A fair man in a body of white clay. 


51 

Monann, the descendant of Ler, will be 

A vigorous bed-fellow to Caintigern: 

He shall be called to his son in the beautiful world, 
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Acn-oromA Fiachna[e] mac noó. 


52 

“moichpro sosnÁiss cach sive, 
bio tretel cach oAschine, 
AO-rí rúna piukh ecn[ Ah, 


isin bich cana ect[A f. 


53 

"DiAro 1 pethol cech mil 

ici SLAsmum ocus Tir, 

bro on Auc ne mburonib 1 pnoiss, 


bro cú ALLAIO cech monoirss. 


54 

"Dio oam co mbennaib Aimcic 
1 MRUIZ 1 N-AZTAR CARDAIC, 
bro ecne brecc 1 Limo Lán, 


bro nón, bio ela pmobán. 
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Fiachna will acknowledge him as his son. 


52 

He will delight the company of every fairy-knoll, 
He will be the darling of every goodly land, 

He will make known secrets a course of wisdom 


In the world, without being feared. 


53 

He will be in the shape of every beast, 

Both on the azure sea and on land, 

He will be a dragon before hosts at the onset, 


He will be a wolf of every great forest. 


54 

He will be a stag with horns of silver 

In the land where chariots are driven, 

He will be a speckled salmon in a full pool, 


He will be a seal, he will be a fair-white swan. 
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55 

“Däi cre bichu siru 

céc mbléone 1 pmonísu; 
sius LencA Lechc mchém, 


Dercp1o nói noch mném. 


56 

“mm riza La pénn 

bro LÁch Saile pri hAicm, 

1 nomch[A]g mbroza pon á 


ro-cichen[n] aim chenc A Ju 


57 

"Anc AnA-nsén LA plaich 
Sébch[^]n po mac namralilam , 
sech bio Monmoán mac lin 


A Ach[^]n, ^ pichhe. 


58 


“Diéo bes ngamic A né 
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55 

He will be throughout long ages 

An hundred years in fair kingship, 

He will cut down battalions, a lasting grave 


He will redden fields, a wheel around the track. 


56 

It will be about kings with a champion 
That he will be known as a valiant hero, 
Into the strongholds of a land on a height 


I shall send an appointed end from Islay. 


57 
High shall I place him with princes, 


He will be overcome by a son of error; 
Moninnan, the son of Ler, 
Will be his father, his tutor. 


58 
He will be his time will be short 
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coicaic mbLéone 1 mbich ché, 

om cchi Ail on Acon oim mum 

ismo nich 1 Senlabuir. 

59 

“Cimzéra 013 A Lloch LÁu 

m TAN FRISS-SeILL sioÁn cen Áu, 
Sébcha[i] m orong pmo pu noch nét 


OUND NASSAD nÁAO-ecAnlén. 


60 

“possad Am sinimRAD Dn on, 
ni cian co Tin mna mban, 
emnæ co n-iloach péte 


ricpela] ne pumuo nzréne.” 


61 
Lumi Dran 640 iarom 


conlola-accae m n-msi. 


Im-rRAAD ImmecüAmc ocus slóg món oc 313m3 ocus 
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Fifty years in this world: 
A dragon stone from the sea will kill him 
In the fight at Senlabor. 


59 
He will ask a drink from Loch Lp€", 


While he looks at the stream of blood, 
The white host will take him under a wheel of clouds 


To the gathering where there is no sorrow. 


60 

Steadily then let Bran row, 

Not far to the Land of Women, 
Emne with many hues of hospitality 


Thou wilt reach before the setting of the sun." 


61 
Thereupon Bran went from him. 
And he saw an island. 


He rows round about it, and a large host was gaping and 
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sÁmechcAis. Do-écicis ula Dran ocus a mumcin, 
ocus ni-Anc[A]s pria n-acaloam. 

AD-A13TIS TREFTEChHA sÁme Poo. 

poíois Dran pen 014 mumcin ism nns. 

Reris Lea chéliu 

ocus AO-Achc sing poo AMAL Doim mna hinse 
olchene. 


Im-rAAD m N-Ms immecüAmc. 


in TAN 00-cégeo0 A pen mumcine sech Dran 
AcnLlst^[iis a chocéu. 

Nis n-aiciL' oe 0-sA 1mmunsu 

Acht vosn-écao nam[m]á ocus Ao-a1geo sm[^]ich poo. 
ls eo amm imma hinse-so Ins Subsi. 


E^n-ÁcAbsAc ano iarom 


62 
ni-bu cian iar sm co-nnÁncAcun Tir ima mban. 
Co n-AcCACAR brame mna mban isin phunc. 


AS-benc coisech mna mban: 
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laughing. 
They were all looking at Bran and his people, 
but would not stay to converse with them. 
They continued to give forth gusts of laughter at them. 
Bran sent one of his people on the island. 
He ranged himself with the others, 
and was gaping at them like the other men of the island. 
He kept rowing round about the island. 
Whenever his man came past Bran, his comrades would 
address him. 
But he would not converse with them, but would only 
look at them and gape at them. 
The name of this island is the Island of Joy. 
Thereupon they left him there. 


62 
It was not long thereafter when they reached the Land 
of Women. 


They saw the leader of the women at the port. 
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“Cam ille is4 cín, a DRAM maic pebanl. 
Is pochen oo chíchcu." 

ni LAml ahn bran ceche isa cin. 

'0o-cum echan m ben cencli vo braun 
TARA gnúis cach noíniuch. 

po-cemo bran a Lám porm cencu. 

liU m cercle dia oennamn. 

boi m sndfilche ima cercle 1 LLÁim mna mná. 
Con-sneng m curach Dochum poirc. 
Lotar iarom 1 tezola)s mÁm. 

An-nÁmc imoa cecha Lámamn ale ano 
4. TRI noí n-imo^ze. 

m pramo oo-bnech ron cech mé 

níln -oimchiúiin] oiio. 

DA bléom oon-ÁnFAS-sA DÓ boich Ano. 
ecmamz báócin 1L o6Léon. 


Nis-cesbi nach mblass. 
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Said the chief of the women: 

"Come hither on land, O Bran son of Febal! 
Welcome is thy advent!" 

Bran did not venture to go on shore. 

The woman throws a ball of thread to Bran 
straight over his face. 

Bran put his hand on the ball, 

which clave to his palm. 

The thread of the ball was in the woman's hand, 
and she pulled the coracle towards the port. 
Thereupon they went into a large house, 

in which was a bed for every couple, 

thrice nine beds. 

The food that was put on every dish 

vanished not from them. 

It seemed a year to them that they were there, 
it chanced to be many years. 


No savour was wanting to them. 
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63 

Saba éolchame fer noib 4. Nechtan mac 
OLLbrain. 

AcÁish A chenél pri bran ars-cidsad Leis Dochum 
nérem. 

As-bert m ben no-bAo Archnech mo plhlaball. 
'O^-LocAn cammæ 

ocus as-bert in ben AnnÁ-cumseo nech oib A cín 


ocus ARA-TAIOLITIS Leu m pen 


rpon-AcAbsAc 1 nims Subai TAR éssi A chéli. 


64 

Do-llotar iAROM conoA-nn ÁncAcAn m DAIL 1 SRÚ 
brain. 

larm-poachtacar-sioe 0610 cía oo-LLum [on mum. 
As-bert bran: "Messe bran mac Febat.” 


“ní-ben om Aichsnu mni sin,” ol a chéla orom. 


“Acá 1 ssenchassaib Linm chenae imram brain.” 
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63 

Homesickness seized one of them, Nechtan the son of 
Collbran. 

His kindred kept praying Bran that he should go to 


Ireland with him. 


The woman said to them their going would make them 
rue. 

However, they went, and the woman said that none of 
them should touch the land, 

and that they should visit and take with them the man 
whom they had left in the Island of Joy. 


64 

Then they went until they arrived at a gathering at Srub 
Brain. 

The men asked of them who it was came over the sea. 

Said Bran: “I am Bran the son of Febal,” saith he. 

However, the other saith: “We do not know such a one, 


though the Voyage of Bran is in our ancient stories." 
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65 

Do-curechar ADA in per ASIN chunuch. 
Amal con- n Ámc-sroe FRI talmam mna hérem, 
ba tóh]lchneo po chécóm 

Amal bro 1 calam no-bech cnesna hmlchéta 
bliaonse. 

is ano cacham bran m RAND-SO: 

“Oo mac Collbram Da món baíss 

cÁncuo A Láme rni haíss, 

cen nech 00-RRACA?O comn [4. usci] gLam 


ron Nechtan por mac Collbram.” 


66 

Ao-pét iar sm bran A imchechta ó chossuch cocici 
sm [o]o Lucht mo amechcAis, 

ocus scribals mna 

nunonu-so tre ogum, 

ocus celebrais 0616 lar sm, 


ocus ni-pessA A mchechcA ond Yair sm. 
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65 

The man leaps from them out of the coracle. 

As soon as he touched the earth of Ireland, 

forthwith he was a heap of ashes, 

as though he had been in the earth for many hundred 
years. 

Twas then that Bran sang this quatrain: 

“For Collbran's son great was the folly 

To lift his hand against age, 

Without any one casting a wave of pure water 


Over Nechtan, Collbran's son." 


66 

Thereupon, to the people of the gathering Bran told all 
his wanderings from the beginning until that time. 
And he wrote these quatrains in Ogam, 

and then bade them farewell. 


And from that hour his wanderings are not known. 
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Un 


Song of the Sea 


(A Great Tempest on the Plain 
of Ler) 
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Introduction by Kuno Meyer 


In spite of the popularity which the poem here 
edited for the first time seems once to have enjoyed, it 
has reached us, so far as I am aware, in a single copy 
only. This is to be found in fo. 9b 2—10a 1 of the well- 
known Bodleian Codex Laud 610, a manuscript 
written in the fifteenth century. It is there ascribed to 
the celebrated Ulster poet Ruman mac Colmáin, 
whom the Book of Leinster calls the Homer and Vergil 
of Ireland. But this attribution is erroneous. For, 
according to the Annals, Ruman died in A.D. 747, 
while on linguistic evidence no higher age can be 
claimed for our poem than the eleventh century. 

The Old Irish neuter muir, ‘sea’, is in the third 
stanza used as a feminine (gusan glasmuir 
ngarglethain), assonating with anair and torcabair), 
a use of which I have no instance earlier than that 
century. 

Other phenomena that point to the same or a later 
period are: the use of the preposition dar with the 
dative dar a hardimlib, 1), the occurrence of the third 
person singular of the present indicative in -enn and 
-ann fris’ funenn grían 3. co mbenann 6), the form 
torcabair (3) instead of torcabar, and the use of rócht 
as a monosyllable (9) instead of rodcht, which is the 
form in the Saltair na Rann (e.g. line 6446), while 
Flann Manistrech, like our poet, has dorócht (LL. 
181a 44). The mention in the fifth stanza of the craini 
gréine or Tree of the Sun, i.e. the chenar or Oriental 
plane, shows that the author was acquainted with the 


legend of Alexander, which was not introduced into 
Ireland before the tenth century. 

The manuscript copy of our poem is followed by a 
late (fourteenth century?) prose account of the 
circumstances under which Ruman is said to have 
composed it. This prose has twice been edited and 
translated, by Petrie in his Essay on the Round 
Towers of Ireland, p. 353, and by Zimmer in the 
Zeitschrift für Deutsches Altertum, vol. 35, p. 100. As 
neither edition is free from mistakes, I reprint this 
prose in extenso and add a version of my own. It is 
curious to find both Petrie and Zimmer believing in 
the authenticity of this late, confused, and on the face 
of it spurious account, and trying to reconcile its 
statements with historical facts, — Petrie, by giving to 
Gaill the unusual meaning ‘Saxons’; Zimmer, by 
boldly inventing a second poet Ruman as having lived 
during the Viking age. 

Unfortunately, several words in the first stanza of 
the poem are no longer legible in the MS. As to the 
metre in which it is composed, see Thurneysen, 
Irische Texte, iii, p. 158. 


Editorial Note: Text and translation from: Kuno 
Meyer, Song of the sea, ascribed to Ruman mac 
Colmáin: Stories and songs from Irish manuscripts 
4 in Otia Merseiana, ed. John Sampson, vol. 2, 
London, Th. Wohlleben (1900-01), pp. 76-83. See 
also: Kathleen Hoagland, 1000 Years of Irish poetry, 
(New York, 1947), pp. 52-3 for a slightly different 
translation by Meyer. More recently: Lehmann, Ruth 
P. M. Ted and tr], Early Irish verse, Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1982. 
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The spellings anbthine (M.Ir. anfine) and mag 
(M.Ir. magh) are preferred by eDIL over anpthine, 
muig. 


Anpchme món An MAIS 


Un 


Song of the Sea 


(A Great Tempest on the Plain 
of Ler) 
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Rumuno mc Colmám 1. mc ris Laezame Do 
Clannaibh néill, nígh-piLe énenn, is é 00-nigne An 
oúam sa ocus LAID LüascAch amm na h-aiste An A 
n-oennAo. 

Is é ADDAR immorra A DENMA DÓ DIA AILITHRI- 
se co: 

Rathun 1 n-aimsir SORTA móme. RA bo meisci LA 
Luchc an bale A curoechc von baili, co n-ann 
ADUDRATAR prism sser no bui ic oénum in 
ounchaige móin MÚLTAD DO 0oénum prism pen n- 
DÁNA, conto Ann Ac-benc M SAER pni pen DIA 
mumincin: 

“ERIS A n-AgATO Rumumo & Abam pris ná Cen 
von Dam nóco n- Derna sé RAND 1 m-bía ÁAmim 
ma pil vo cLÁn A10 suno Dochum in ounchAigse ". 


Cono Ann 00-nóni-sium MN RAND-SA: 
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ascribed to Ruman mac Colmáin 


Rumunn, son of Colman, son of King Laegaire, of the 
race of Niall, royal poet of Ireland, 'tis he that made this 
song, and láid lúascach (see-saw song) is the name of the 
measure in which it was made. 

The reason, however, of his making it is this: 

In a time of great famine he came on his pilgrimage to 
Rathen. The townspeople were the less pleased that he 
should come to the town, and they said to the master- 
wright, who was building the great oratory, that he 
should refuse admittance to the poet. So then the wright 
said to one of his people: 

‘Go to meet Rumunn and tell him not to enter the town 
until he make a quatrain which shall contain the number 
of all the planks that are here for the building of the 
oratory.' 


And then it was that he made this quatrain: 
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A mu Como, C10 00-Séhn-SA 
prism AobuR mán-sA? 
Cum bus aico po scéim olücA 


ima Deich céc clár-sa? 


Is eo sm RO buí oo CLARAID ano ji mile clár 
ocus ni no FETAD DIÚLTAD pnis 1ARSIN, Ó RA 
pAllUsigh Dia 06 triana éicsi m Lin clár no buí 
ocun sAen. 

Do-róme mór-oúam DO SALLAIbh Acha Cliach 
IAR sm acétóm ocus ADUDRATAR na Gaill conná 
cibnicis Lüach A oúame 06, cono Ann DO- RON m 


RAND IRDRAIC CO n-ebAinc: 


m'énA-sA 
máo Ail 00 neoch, 00-génA 
ocus ÍAR sem bénA-sA 


emech Dume DAS-3ÉNA. 
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O my Lord: what shall I do 
About these great materials? 
When will these ten hundred planks 


Be a structure of compact beauty? 


That was the very number of planks there, viz. one 
thousand planks; and after that he could not be refused, 
since God had revealed to him, through his poet's craft, 
the number of planks which the architect had. 

Immediately afterwards he made a great poem for the 
Vikings of Dublin, and the Vikings said that they would 
not give him the price of his poem, whereupon he made 


the celebrated quatrain, when he said: 


To refuse me, 
If anyone so wishes, let him do it! 
And after that I will carry off 


The honour of the man that has done so. 
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Co Tucan A brech Fóin oó ¡ar sm. Cono si 
brech nuc-som 1 pingind cech onoch-Sa1LU ocus 
OA pinginn cech oes-S^1Ll, comá prich accu gall 
nach cuc DÁ pinginod 06, An nir FI ne SALL vibh 
onoch-SAll Do RAD pris Féin On. Co n-ebrRATAR 
pris na SAill mo pAm se Do molan, co FINTAIS m 
DÁN bunAio buí Alcse, como Ann no mol-som m 


rAmge & sé An meisce co n-ebAmc: 


Anpchime món ar mis Un 


Co cuc-som immorro m écÁil sm Leis co Cell 
bela13 ar Maig Constantin, AR ba Do cella1bh 
úa Súanalz m cell-sm ocus Magh ConscAncin uile. 
Cach magh dano ocus cech peram DA- néroeo 
ConscAncín, bA re Mu Cucu, como oo Constantin 
Ammnischen m mazh. 

is AMLAIO buí cell An tan-sm ocus .0m. SRAITOE 


00 SAllAib Ann 4. An A méic, ocus DO-RAT RUMUNN 
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Upon this his own award was given him, and this is the 
award he made: a penny from every bad Viking, and two 
pence from every good Viking, so that there was not 
found among them a Viking who did not give him two 
pence, for none of them thought it right that he should be 
called a bad Viking. Then the Vikings told him to praise 
the sea, that they might know whether he possessed 
original poetry. Thereupon he praised the sea, he being 


drunk, and he said: 


A great tempest on the plain of Ler. 


However, he carried that wealth with him to Cell 
Belaig on the Plain of Constantine, for that church was 
one of the churches belonging to the Hui Suanaig, as well 
as the whole of the Plain of Constantine. For every plain 
and every land which Constantine had cleared belonged 
to Mochuta, and the plain is named after Constantine. 

At that time Cell Belaig had seven streets of Vikings in 


it, and [...] for its size. And Rumunn gave one-third of his 
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crían A ETALA DÍ & crian DO SCOIL ocus crian Leis 
rém co RAIThen, como Ano is marbh, como 
AondAchs A n-énLebaro ne h-úa Súsnalz AR MET A 


Anóme LA Día ocus vaíne. 


1 

Anbchime món An muis Uim 

[A-0ÁnA DARA A h-anomtibh] 
Ac-nAchc sAech, ran-30m sem SARS 
cu céc DAR MUIR móngelsAnb 


DOS-ARRAIO ZA SARSSEMRIO. 


2 

Snim an mugh, maz lin Lón 
no LAD snim An An sir-sLózh; 
échc mol cách ní Lugu 

CID AS mgAncu orou 


m scél oínecnA oimón? 
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wealth to it, and one-third to the school, and one-third 
he took with him to Rathen, where he died, and where he 
was buried in one grave with Hua Suanaig, on account of 


his great honour with God and men. 


1 

A great tempest upon the plain of Ler 
bold across its high borders 

Wind has arisen 

fierce winter has slain us, 


it has come across the sea 


2 
The work of the plain — the great plain of Ler — 
has brought trouble upon our great host. 

Save something greater than all, no less, 

what is there more marvellous than 


the incomparable great story? 
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3 

Ó oo-chuin in sAích anaim 
menma cumne TARCADAIR 

cu dúchracairm DUL TORAIN SIAR 
cosin póc pnis punenn grian 


cosin 3La1is-muir n-zarz-Lecham. 


4 
Ó oo-chum An gaech ATÚAIO 
co dúthracair cumn cemen-cnüAIO 
co m-bAD FRI DOMUN An-oes 
pri pichnem RO FERAD tres 


no ésteo pri elechoúam 


5 
Ó oo-chum An gaich aniar 
DAR m sáile snebAch-oíAn 


co oüchnAcAiR DUL TORAINN SAR 
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3 

When the wind sets from the east, 

the spirit of the wave is roused, 

So that it desires to go past us westward 
to the land where sets the sun 


To the rough and broad green sea. 


4 
When the wind sets from the north, 

it urges the dark fierce waves 
Towards the southern world, 

surging in strife against the white sky, 
Listening to the [...] song. 


` 


5 
When the wind sets from the west 
across the salt sea of swift currents, 


It desires to go past us eastward 
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co cn Ann n-zréme conos SAID 


1 muin Lechan Lebun-chían 


6 

Ó Dorala an gaich Anoes 
DAR cin SAXAN sziathbras 
co m-benaAnn cono insi Scíc 
DORAM DO charn CALAchnic 


co m-bnuc Luibnech líathanzlas 


7 
is Lán Len, is Lomnán muin 


is ÁLamo im echAn-bnuig 


no LÁ curu in záeth zanmech 
im inben nA DA Ammech 


is Lüach Lui re Lechan-muir. 
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to the sun-tree [...] 


Into the broad long distant sea. 


6 

When the wind sets from the south 

across the land of Saxons of mighty shields, 

The wave strikes the Isle of Scit, 

it has gone to the point of Caladnet 

And pounds the grey-green mouth of the Shannon. 


7 

The ocean is in flood, the sea is full, 
delightful is the home of ships, 

The sandy wind has made whirls 

around the River-mouth of the Two Showers, 


Swiftly the rudder cleaves the broad sea. 
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8 

ni sAvail súan, sén zarz SAÍR 

co m-bnuchbüAo, co m-baram-b413h 
ronoAch eala FORDA- cutis 

maz milach cona mumin 


SlLüascAn mong mná Manamám 


9 

RA LÁ conn (crén A crechan) 

var cAch mber ¡arlechan 
DA-rÓchT gÁech, nAn-gom zem zel 
im Ceno Cine, 1m Cin n-Alban 


sitio onib Lán sliaboreman. 


10 

Mac Dé achar, Aoblib scor 
nom-Aim AR ZRÁM sAng-Anpoo! 
fianu pirén na pLeoe 

Achc nom-Aim AR ansie 


An h-ippinn co n-An o Anpoo. 


Anphu món. 
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8 

This is not cosy, a rough sleep, 

with fierce triumph, with angry strife, 
The swan's colour covers 

the son of Mil with his people 


The tresses of Manannan's wife are tossed about. 


9 
The wave has tumbled with mighty force 


across each dark broad river-mouth. 
Wind has come, white winter has slain us, 
around Cantire, around the land of Alba 


Sliab-Dremon pours forth a full stream. 


10 

Son of God the Father, with vast hosts, 
save me from the horror of fierce tempests! 
Righteous Lord of the Feast, 

only save me from the horrid blast, 


From Hell with high tempest! 
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